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REVIEWS 
The Harmony of Phrenology with the Scripture, 
shown in a Refutation of the Philosophical 

Errors contained in Mr. Combe’s ‘ Constitution 

of Man.’ By William Scott, Esq. Edinburgh, 

Fraser. 

Ir we were to imagine two beings of a superior 
nature to man, like Micromegas and the Secre- 
tary of the Saturnian Academy, endowed with a 
spirit of satire, occupying themselves with the 
imperfections and misfortunes of our race, and 
seeking pleasure in the discovery of its imperti- 
nences and inconsistencies, this is just the sort of 
book that they would pounce upon with delight. 
Theology, as theology has too generally been 
treated, has, it must be admitted, a tendency 
towards narrowing the intellects and inflaming 
the passions; and Phrenology is notoriously the 
science (?) in which the smallest quantity of fact 
is mixed up with the largest quantity both of 
assumption and of presumption. Either of them, 
then, alone, would afford a sufficient arena for 
the display of all that is weakest in reasoning 
and intolerant in zeal, and would furnish the 
“mocking devils” we have supposed to amuse 
themselves .at our expense, with as much mate- 
rials for their pastime as they could reasonably 
desire. But the junction of the two, the accu- 
mulated weaknesses of both, afford one.of those 
rare and unhoped-for opportunities ry camer d 
which none but superior natures could thoroughly 
understand, and perfectly enjoy; and we, who 
are not only circumscribed by our morta] coil; 
but also tied down to the dry duties of criticism, 
cannot do less than envy the inextinguishable 

hter of the Sirian and his friend, if this 
work should any hazard find its way into 
their remote spheres. 

The circumstances under which Mr. Scott has 
written his volume are these:—he and Mr. 
Combe are brother phrenologists, and potent be- 
lievers in the system of Messrs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim (that is, with allowable differences, for the 
doctrine is yet a fluctuating and unsettled doc- 
trine). Unfortunately, however, for their friend- 
ship and contentment with each other, Mr. 
Combe has a natural bias towards the positive, 
and Mr. Scott an organic preponderance of the 
imaginative ; and the necessary consequence is, 
a divergence of opinion on the general bearings 
of the science, and “a ve pretty uarrel” in 
the bosom of the Edinburgh Phrenological So- 
ciety, terminating (if indeed it be terminated) in 
the retirement of Mr. Scott from that learned 
body, and the composition of this (by no means 
brutum) fulmen against the errors, venial and 
damnable, heretical and smelling of heresy, of 
his Mephistopheles of an opponent. To us, 
who are neither Montagus nor Capulets in this 
debate, it appears but reasonable (if reason ever 
had to do with polemics) to establish, with some 
approach to certainty, the reality of the facts 
and the truth of the doctrines of Phrenology, be- 
fore we begin the inquiry into its harmony with 
anything: and moreover, if we were in Mr. 
Scott’s place, we should pause before we put the 
Scripture on a line with this new-fangled science ; 
lest, in the event of our not making out Phre- 
nology to be “ true as gospel,” we should mis- 
lead the weaker-spirited to involve the Scripture 
itself in the doubts of Phrenology. Now, if we 
are right in this apprehension, Mr. Scott is the 


less excusable, because he makes use of our ar- 
gument against his adversary. He actually ac- 
cuses Mr. Combe of prematurely making Phre- 
nology a Thor’s sledge hammer for the over- 
throw of moral philosophy, and rendering the 
fortunes of Christianity contingent on the intro- 
duction of Spurzheimism into the pulpit. 

.“ He is in such haste,” quoth the author, “ in re- 
gad to this, that although Phrenology is a doctrine, 
—not of yesterday, that is too remote—though it is 
only a science of the present hour—only at this mo- 
ment emerging above the mental horizon, and still 
incumbered by the mists and fogs of misapprehen- 
sion and error, he would have them (the clergy) take 
it even now, in its present crude and indigested 
shape, and mix it up with the oracles of heavenly 
truth, the message intrusted to them by the unerring 
dictates of divine inspiration.” 

This is doubly unfair. First, as regards Mr. 
Combe, who is evidently attacked, not, as it is 
put forth, for comparing his crude science with 
Scripture, but for fancying he has discovered a 
disagreement between them. If the ‘ Consti- 
tution of Man’ had happened to have been a 
‘Harmony of Phrenology with Scripture,’ we 
should never (it is to be presumed) have heard 
of the crudity and yesterdayness of the Gallean 
revelation, which is dragged forward for the 
sake of the inference; and, secondly, as regards 
the public, it is unfair, after this formal denun- 
ciation of the insufficient and unstable nature of 
Phrenology, to bolster it up by an affirmation 
that it is in harmony with the Scriptures. Is 
not this entrapping the reader into a premature 
belief in the unproved science? for the Scripture 
is obviously consulted as the irrecusable standard 
of truth on the occasion. It should seem, from 
Mr. Scott's effort to establish an amicable ar- 
rangement between what is thus fluctuating and 
what is unchangeable, that he thinks any argu- 
ment good enough to support his own theological 
views; and that Phrenology, though not ripe 
enough to contrast with these views, is perfectly 
mature when the question is of their harmony. 

Whether Phrenology does or does not harmo- 
nize with the Scriptures, is a matter of not the 
slightest consequence to mankind, either philo- 
sophically or in reference to religion. This is a 
point which we would earnestly impress upon 
those unlearned and half-learned people among 
whom it is said Mr. Combe’s book is so indus- 
triously disseminated, and to whom, by conse- 
quence, Mr. Scott’s diatribe is most especially 
addressed. Phrenology does not in the least 
disturb the previously-acknowledged facts of the 
moral cull It neither adds nor detracts a 
cubit from the ancient moral and intellectual 
stature of humanity. What man was, and what 
man could and would be heretofore, that he is 
and can be now. Phrenology has discovered no 
new motives of action, nor imagined a new law 
for their government. All the world, previously 
to the publication of Gall’s ideas, agreed that the 
brain, as a whole, was the seat of the faculties 
and dispositions which constitute mind, and, in 
some way, necessarily connected with its mani- 
festations. Phrenology only teaches that it ex- 
erts this influence by the separate energy of its 
separate portions. All, therefore, that could at 
any time be predicated of man as a moral and 
intellectual being, is equally predicable, now 
that we are illuminated by the new doctrine,— 
and no more. The whole dispute then is, in its 
integrity, and in its details, de land caprind. 








The only difference created by the new train of 
investigation is this, that particular moral mani- 
festations, which formerly were assigned to some- 
thing unknown in the constitution of the phre- 
nological complex, are now assigned to specific 
differences of form and size, in detached portions 
of the brain. This, it is true, does bring into a 
more salient prominency the difficulties raised by 
the partizans of materialism and fatality, and, 
as it were, solicits the inquirer to dwell on 
them; but the difficulties were there before, and 
they are neither greater nor less,—nor are the 
answers to them one whit more or less clear, or 
more or less unsatisfactory, than they were be- 
fore Phrenology was dreamed of. This is a 
point on which we dwell, partly perhaps tojustify 
the tone we have adopted in this article, but 
more particularly to warn our more exciteable 
readers from taking part with either faction, on 
grounds perfectly foreign to the question at issue. 
The truth of the phrenological doctrines, being a 
mere question of visible and tangible facts, and 
of the inferences which may be legitimately 
drawn from them, is still too much for the feeble, 
dialectic, and crippled philosophy of the age. 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical or illogical 
than the way it is treated; insomuch, that it 
is more a matter of faith than of evidence; and 
the canon is as yet wanting in England by which 
men should weigh that faith with any chance of 
certainty or agreement. But if fanaticism is to 
kindle its torches in the temple of science, it is 
doubtful whether —— or philosophy will 
most suffer by the result: for our own part, we 
think that Mr. Scott, whatever he may have 
roved as against Mr. Combe, has totally missed 
fis mark in relation to Phrenology. ‘It is quite 
clear (he says) that we are yet merely on the 
threshold [of the subject]—that Mr. Combe has 
but just broken ground before the walls of our 
Zion, and that he already contemplates still 
greater triumphs.” And accordingly, the author, 
in answering him, has not further penetrated 
into the real difficulties of the question, which 
he has rather cavalierly overlooked. To those 
who really understand the metaphysical grounds 
of disagreement on the subject of the science, 
Mr. Scott affords no new lights. The difficulties 
all resolve themselves into the one great and 
fearful problem of the union and relations of mind 
and matter. To this problem, if the author 
brings not the learning nor the penetration of 
the philosopher, he brings, in abundance, the 
intolerance and the spleen of the polemic. His 
object is clearly far less to set tender consciences 
at ease, on an awful mystery, than to “ floor” 
his antagonist, and to show Mr. Combe up to 
the elders of the Scots Kirk as an infidel and an 
atheist. But if this were even true, (and, as far 
as our very limited knowledge of Mr. Combe 
goes, we have no reason to believe that it'is so,» 
we protest against such a narrow-minded and 
unchristian (because uncharitable) mode of deal- 
ing with an opponent—the calling of names, 
(whether in fact or by insinuation,) the excla- 
mation of “mad dog” upon every or any the 
slightest difference of opinion, is morally as un- 
warrantable as it is intellectually weak. 


Unfortunately for the peace of society, the 
spirit of fanaticism is not confined to the pole- 
mics of Phrenology; and this it is, and this 
alone, that gives either value or import to the 
matter in hand. Whether Phrenology be a 
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science or a delusion, whether Mr. Scott or Mr. 
Combe be its faithful interpreter, are questions 
of very subaltern influence on human happiness. 
But that the last forty years should have pro- 
duced and confirmed among the people of these 
countries a habit of loose and illogical reason- 
ing, and a relative incapacity of judging of ab- 
stract truths, is a proposition meriting serious 
examination. 
philosophy of mind has retrograded among the 
— at large, since the days ot Locke and of 

is immediate successors. Whatever may be 
the merit of the works which have since appear- 
ed in connexion with the subject, they have not 
contributed to raise the intellectual tone of the 
age :—the science of logic, more particularly, 
has fallen into universal neglect. ‘he insutti- 
ciency of syllogistic forms to the attainment of 
truth having been discovered, the whole subject 
has been cast aside, and the logic of experience, 
the inquiry into the sources of certainty, and 
into the consequent canons for examining and 
arranging facts, and for drawing correct infer- 
ences from them, has, with but few exceptions, 
been suffered to drop—nay, it has not merely 
been neglected, but discouraged, as of evil and 
dangerous consequence; while a blind and un- 
inquiring submission to authority, and a morbid 
running after the mysterious and the vague, have 
been inculcated, till society has been left almost 
without any solid criteria between truth and 
falsehood. 

The effects of this misdirection of the public 
mind—of this Machiavellian tuition in error, are 
manifest, not only in the multiplication of reli- 
gious sects, and a fanatical search after every 
extreme of doctrine, but in the sciences also. 
To this we must attribute the successive vogue 
of Animal Magnetism, the extravagancies of the 
homeeopathists, St. John Long-ism, metallic 
tractors, the triumphs of Morison, and the long 
list of professed quacks, &c. To this also we 
must assign the existence of sects in political 
economy, and the maintenance of so many often- 
confuted errors; and we are also inclined to be- 
lieve, that the same cause is in activity, even 
among the mathematicians themselves, in their 
metaphysical discussions concerning light, and in 
many of their attempted applications of mathe- 
matical formule to natural science. Mistakes 
in the positive sciences, however, will ultimately 
correct themselves; but the errors in reasoning 
on morals and on mind go on multiplying each 
other ad infinitum, and are not merely the dis- 
grace, but the misery of the age in which they 
abound. The whole round of moral science (espe- 
cially if we include its connexion with religious 
doctrines, and with political and legislative prac- 
tice), is one tissue of conflicting absurdities, 
doubts, and ignorances : propositions, which are 
acknowledged to be morally true, are denounced 
as religiously false; and principles, which are 
adopted as guides in legislation, are rejected in 
investigations of the scheme of Providence. 

Of this infirmity of reasoning, we conceive the 
work before us to be a conspicuous example, 
only in as far as its absurdities are of a more strik- 
ing and ludicrous character ; for, surely, nothing 
can be more farcical and ridiculous than to be- 
hold two persons (who claim to be professional 
reasoners), falling into a violent and outrageous 
passion (we very much doubt whether the fault 
be exclusively on Mr. Scott's side) upon the 
bearings of Phrenology—on the Divine govern- 
ment of the world—on the fall of man—and on 
the Paradisiacal state of our first parents. 
Whether Phrenology itself be a legitimate in- 
duction from undeniable facts, or a jumble of 
hasty and defective observations, and magnifi- 
cent jumpings to unwarrantable conclusions, it 
is not our present purpose to inquire. It is 
enough to know, that the phrenologists them- 


It is an obvious fact, that the | 


| selves hold their own opinions as ad interim truths, | 


to be embraced only till they are satisfactorily 
disproved ; and that, if they would do justice to 
themselves and their system, they should call it 
not a doctrine, but a creed. In this state of the 
question, a little more modesty might be ex- 
pected, even as to the yes and no of the discus- 
sion; but, when it comes to pulling caps about 
consequences, and gibbeting opponents as infi- 
dels, it is scarcely possible for absurdity to go 
further. For the rest, the disposition to secta- 
rian rancour, to dragging forward the interests 
of heaven, in season and out of season, and the 
converting religious difference to the most un- 
holy purposes of political faction, are vices far 
too common to make Mr. Scott's publication a 
matter of surprise. This, as we have already 
said, we believe to be the most inevitable and 
most lamentable consequence of a defective edu- 
cation of the people, and of the discredit into 
which free inquiry has fallen; and this our be- 
lief has caused us to dwell longer on the present 
book than we otherwise should have done on a 
work of local, and, we must add, trumpery con- 
troversy. 








The Siege of Florence—(L' Assedio di Firenze}. 

5 vols. Paris, Baudry ; London, Rolandi. 
ALTHOUGH no name appears upon the title-page 
of these volumes, they are known as the work 
of Dr. Guerazzi, whose former historical novel, 
‘ La Battaglia di Benevento,’ published last year, 
was esteemed, in Italy, not far inferior in merit 
to Manzoni’s ‘ Promessi Sposi.’ ‘The book 
before us is yet more admired, having already 
reached a second edition; and its author is con- 
sidered to have raised himself by its publication 
to the level of Sir Walter Scott. To this exag- 
gerated praise we cannot agree; we must admit, 
however, that Dr. Guerazzi's novel is a work of 
considerable merit, especially in the delineations 
of character which it contains, or in the scenes 
which illustrate the spirit and manners of the 
age to which it refers. Its author, however, is 
far too diffuse both in his philosophizing and his 
descriptions;—into the latter error he may be 
seduced by the possession of considerable graphic 
power. His ‘Siege of Florence’ cannot pro- 
perly be called a historical novel, since story 
it has none, beyond the successful schemes of 
Pope Clement VII. for the final subjugation 
of Florence to Medicean sovereignty, with a 
love episode or two interwoven. It is merely 
a series of scenes, in which the personages con- 
nected with the event are displayed in various 
situations, and with a design, perhaps, of deve- 
loping democratic virtues and monarchical vices. 
We shall extract one or two of these. The first 
tells, humorously enough, of an insult offered 
by the Pope's servants to an embassy from the 
republic of Florence. 

“ Who are you? whence come you? whither go 
you ?” was the address of a papal police officer, then 
called a Criminal Chancellor, to a mounted cavalier. 

“ Are you from China, Messere, or from Prester 
John’s country, that you donot know the Florentine 
arms? the red lily of our republic? 

“I know nothing of lilies; I know no Florentine 
arms but the balls of the Medici.” * * 

An older and milder looking cavalier rode up and 
asked, “ What is this, Sirs 2" 

“ There’s no passing,” answered the Chancellor. 

“ The less fatigue—we'll return.” 

“ There’s no returning.” 

“ What! are we prisoners 2” 

* Get down and open your portmanteaus.” 

“ We are of the household of the magnificent am- 
bassadors, sent by the Signoria of Florence to his 
Holiness.” ’ 

* That is the reason I am to search you. * * Ser- 
jeant Montauto, arrest them—bind them—to prison 
with them !” 





And in less time than it takes to say Amen, a 





body of armed men appeared, as though rained from 
the clouds, or sprouting from the earth. * © 

Meanwhile, a crowd had collected, pushing, jost. 
ling, mobbing, curiously and eagerly inquiring, who 
they were—what they wanted—why they were stop- 
ped? Amongst the throng mingled the obscure 
underlings of suspicious authority, spies, and the like, 
exciting, deluding, marking the most clamorous for 
future punishment. And the duped people shouted, 
“At them! at them! they are smugglers! they 
come to libel his Holiness and the Emperor! They 
have poison to kill the Pope, and the Emperor, and 
the Barons! 
fernal fire, and excommunications, and such like 
villanies.” 

Suddenly reason flashed upon the people, showing 
the absurdity of the falsehood,—that smugglers do 
not try to pass the toll-gate in broad daylight ; that 
poison will hardly be carried in a portmanteau, and 
still less fire; that the Pope is not usually excom- 
municated : they were ashamed and silent. But the 
flash passed like a flash, again they were artfully 
misled, and broke out with Down with the port. 
manteaus!—open the portmanteaus!—let us see 
what’s in the portmanteaus!—The portmanteaus!_ 
the portmanteaus!” * * 

Italian blood was about to be shed by Italian hands, 
when the cry was heard—* The ambassadors !” 

The ambassadors remonstrated haughtily,and find- 
ing their arguments unavailing, the chief ambassador 
at length said—* Very well; suppose our portman. 
teaus filled with the most heavily-taxed goods, and 
charge us accordingly.” 

“ That’s fair!” exclaimed the crowd ; “that’s very 
fair !”’ 

But again the spies laboured in their vocation. 
“ Did I not say they carry poison? Why are they 
«so unwilling to show their luggage? To be sure 
there’s poison in their portmanteaus.” And again 
the poor gulled people shouted—* We will see!— 
we must see! The portmanteaus!—the portman- 
teaus !” 

The pormanteaus were opened, and the simplicity 
of republican garments was laughed at by the subjects 
of the Pope; till at last, in the portmanteau of 
Guglielmo Ruccellai, a clever young libertine, who 
accompanied the embassy for his and their pleasure, 
and who was still intoxicated from the last night's 
orgies, were found some reels of gold and silver 
thread. 

The ambassador Soderini laid his hand on the 
ambassador Niccolini’s shoulder, saying—* This is 
the cup in Benjamin’s sack.” 

“It is,” replied Niccolini; “ but placed there with 
other purpose than Joseph’s.” 

The people clamoured; “Oh, ho! Pretty am- 
bassadors! Cheating the Pope’s custom-house ! To 
the river with the smugglers !” 

The chief of the embassy turned pale with anger; 
then his cheeks flushed. He uncovered his head, 
spurred forward his palfrey, and exclaimed aloud— 
“ Every native Italian must know who Piero Cap- 
poni was! Then who amongst you can believe that 
I, his lawful son, I, Niccolo Capponi, come to de- 
fraud the customs of a Medicean Pope ?” 

Sergeant Montauto had fought under Piero Cap- 

oni. * * He drew back, respectfully bowing. 
The soldiers followed his example. The people, 
changing their mood, shouted—* Piero Capponi for 
ever! Florence for ever!” And the ambassadors, 
throwing handfuls of ducats amongst the crowd, 
passed forward. 

_ These paltry contraband articles, we should 
m€ntion, had been placed by an emissary of the 
Pope's in the drunkard’s portmanteau. Our next 
scene shall exhibit popular character, too, but in 
a totally different form. The magistrates of Flo- 
rence have assembled the principal citizens in 
the palace of the Signoria, or government, to 
deliberate whether to defend the town against 
the besieging Imperial army, or submit to the 
Medici upon terms. Opinions are divided, many 
feeling their relative inferiority, when a tumult 
is heard in the outer chamber :— 

“ God-a-mercy! I don’t know why I don't fix 
my claws in your hair, and make you as bare as the 
bald head of the belfry.”—[A statue so named by 
the populace]. 





In their portmanteaus they carry jn- : 
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“ Silence, woman!” respect the palace of the 
Signori.” 

“ Hear him! As if I didn’t respect them! But, 
at least, go and tell Messere Francesco, (the Gonfa- 
loniere, of chief magistrate,) that I want to speak 
with him.” 

“ And who are you 

« I am called Monna [vulgar for Mistress] Ghita, 
a silk-winder, well known in the quarter of St. 
Friano.” 

« Well then, Monna Ghita, wait.” 

“ Wait! that’s a word; but we poor artisans are 
not a bit like you, Signor soldiers, who dawdle all 
day with a shouldered partisan, whilst your bread is 
paked, and your wine mixed for you. We must 
earn ours by toiling from morning to night; and 
that won't always do. * * Ina word, will you tell 
Messer Francesco, or no?” 

* Good dame, get you gone, and God be with you. 

Do you think the magnificent Gonfaloniere will 
leave the council to listen to such a low woman as 
you?” 
“ ® Soldier, thou’rt a stranger and a servant; wert 
of us, thou’dst know that here there are neither low 
women nor ladies; and that the grandee is less than 
the artisan. Would the grandee hold office, he must 
enrol himself amongst us. Messer Francesco and I 
belong to the same corporation ; he buys silk in bales, 
and I wind it for him.” * * 

The Gonfaloniere ordered the woman to be ad- 
mitted. She entered boldly. She was tall and lean, 
and sunburnt even to the colour of copper. The 
muscles of her throat were strong and protuberant, 
her veins turgid, her lips bright red, and quivering 
although silent ; her eyes sparkling, and incessantly 
rolling from side to side; her face was square and 
bony. She moved her arms like oars; and consider- 
ing the strength of her hands and the length of her 
nails, her threat to the soldier seemed no trifling one. 


This good dame is abashed at first finding 
herself in company with all the great men of 
Florence ; but, by the jocose encouragement of 
the Gonfaloniere, soon recovers the use of her 
tongue. 

“ In short, gentlemen, for you will probably value 
your time as I do mine, I’m told the Signoria has 
had it cried through the streets, and stuck up on the 
walls, that whoever has sons between eighteen and 
thirty-six years old, and gold or silver, should bring 
them to the palace of the Signoria, to be employed 
in the defence of our country. Now, I have a son. 
Come forward, Ciapo, and make your bow to Messeri.” 

All eyes turned on a young lad, tall and stout, 
armed with a sword, a partisan, and a helmet. He 
came forward at his mother’s call, making a soldierly 
obeisance to the magistrates; and Monna Ghita 
Went on:— 

“ Ciapo isn’t seventeen yet, but he is very able to 
break the bones of all here ; so, with due respect be 
it spoken, Messeri, your proclamation is nonsense. 
What has age to do with bearing arms? * * Ciapo 
1s a good lad; he fears God, works for his poor 
mother, and prays every evening for his father’s soul. 
I've nothing but him in the world. I shall be left 
alone; but what of that? When I heard the pro- 
clamation, I said, ‘ Ciapo, take thy father’s helmet, 
sword, and partisan, and come to enlist thee in the 
militia. Thou must defend thy mother and thy 
house,” Then Ciapo answered, ‘No need, mother 
mine; you may sleep secure that no one will touch 
your little finger; and as for the house, what can they 
rob it of? there’s not a peg to hang a hat on.” * * 
After thinking a bit, I said, ‘Go, nevertheless ; if 
not thy own women and goods, thou'lt defend thy 
neighbours.’ * * And Ciapo interrupted me, saying, 
‘Enough, let’s go.’ So I’ve brought him, and beg 
You to accept him.” * * 

The Gonfaloniere slightly coloured and sighed ; 
the rest of the assembly remained silent, conscience- 
Stricken perhaps, or confounded by amazement. 
The woman resumed :— 

“Only please to feed him, for I cannot earn 
enough for myself and him. Oh! there’s one thing 
more—a trifle, but every straw helps to make the 
nick; I found, in my box, these gold ear-rings, that 
my uncle Baccio gave me when I married; if I had 
found more, I would have brought it.” 

Monna Ghita’s patriotism shames the timidity 
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of the magistrates, and defence to the uttermost 
extremity is the resolution unanimously adopted. 
We had intended to translate a scene, in which 
Michael Angelo presides over the fortifications 
of the city: another, too, containing a dialogue 
between that stupendous painter and the Gonfa- 
loniere, tempted us. But we think the following 
will be possibly more generally interesting, and 
with it we must conclude. It relates the execu- 
tion of Lorenzo Soderini, convicted of treason 
to the republic, in secretly treating for the re- 
storation of the Medici. Soderini is penitent 
for his offences. He is already at the foot of the 
scaffold :— 


At the foot of the scaffold Lorenzo Soderini paused, 
raised his eyes, and moaned heavily. 

“ Take heart, brother,” soothingly said the meek 
Capuchin ; “ the path that leads to Paradise cannot 
be too painful.” 

Suddenly a woman, of advanced years, of noble 
carriage, and attired in deep mourning, appeared 
from beneath the scaffold, and planted herself before 
Soderini. 

“ Woman, get out of the way,” said the execu- 
tioner. 

“ I !_It is I who have the deepest stake in this 
game of blood.” 

“Oh God! my mother!” exclaimed Soderini, and 
fell distractedly at his parent’s feet. 

She, unchanging in attitude and aspect, sternly 
said, “ Here I awaited thee.” ~ 

“In mercy drag me to execution; close my eyes 
quickly ; let not my ears hear.....” 

“ Thine ears shall not cease to hear till one word 
shall have rung in them ; a word which parents only 
can speak ; which.....” 

“Oh mother, speak it not—that word. Heaven 
heholds my repentance—open my heart—see it your- 
self—curse me not!” : 

“ Woman,” said the friar, “shall dust presume 
beyond its Creator? Forgive this miserable man ; 
God has forgiven him.” . 

“ If God has forgiven thee,—if thou abhorrest thy 
crime, then I forgive thee too. Thou wast born my 
delight, my all....Thou shouldst have been to me 
acrown of glory....thou hast been a crown of thorns 
-...-thou hast bitten the breast that gave thee milk. 
But thou art repentant, and thy mother’s bosom, 
that pillow in infancy, shall pillow thee in death. 
Behold, all forsake thee—even God: but thy mother 
shall not forsake thee; I will ascend the scaffold 
with thee.” * * 3 

The executioner put forth his hand to stop her. 
Loftily she repulsed him; then drew off her glove, 
flung it in his face, and said, “ Headsman, remember 
that thou mayst not touch, save with iron.” 

Unhappy woman! She placed her hand under 
her son’s arm, and supported him up the steps. * * 

The executioner covered his eyes. The Capuchin 
kissed him, and said “‘ Part in peace.” 

The lady addressed the executioner; “ Perhaps 
your soul, hard as your axe, will yet listen to a prayer. 
I, the mother, who for nine months bore him under 
my heart, who fed him with my milk, who watched 
whole nights to allay his infantine pains, fanning the 
air around his cradle that he might sleep placidly,— 
I, who after his death shall have nothing left upon 
earth,—I, to prove my boundless love for him, am 
reduced to implore you, as we implore the Saints, 
that you, executioner, would strike a sure blow. Do 
not torture him! Let him suffer the least that may 
be! Would my hand under his head ease the blow? 
Would it? If prayer avail not, here is money,—it 
will support your family for months. Lorenzo, the 
last kiss on earth—in a moment in heaven.” 

Soderini knelt ; his head was on the block. His 
mother stood on his right; the executioner on his 
left. He lifted the axe.... 

Why fell not the blow? He met the eye of the 
mother, and was paralyzed. He fancied she cast a 
spell upon him,—that he was magically fixed for 
life in this posture; his eyes were starting from 
their sockets, his hair bristling upon his head. 

In an instant the executioner found that he had 
still the power of action; but he shrank from re- 
newing the attempt under that fearful gaze. He 
moved round, so that the mother was behind him. He 





looked suspiciously forward, saw no one, and with an 
impetuosity that resembled rage, breathing deeply, 
lifted the axe with both hands. 

Soderini had begun an invocation ; the first sylla- 
ble was heard distinct and clear,—not so the second, 
for the head, bearing the lips whence it proceeded, 
rolled in blood upon the scaffold floor. 

The mother moved towards the head, to prevent 
its falling from the scaffold; but suddenly dropped, 
as if struck by lightning. She uttered one shriek, 
that, like a dart, pierced the ears of all hearers. 
That shriek corresponded to the last throb of a 
broken heart. * * 

Next day the vault of the Soderini was opened ; 
within its recesses were deposited a mangled body, a 
woman, and a head. The executioner had ended 
two lives with one blow. 








The Continent in 1835. By John Hoppus, M.A., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in 
the University of London. Saunders & Otley. 


Tue title of this work is, to use no harsher 
epithet, a strange misnomer; the Professor, so 
far from having examined the Continent, simply 
made a tour through those parts of Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France, which repeated de- 
scriptions have rendered more familiar to the 
public than any turnpike-road in England or 

Vales. There is no such definite information 
respecting the state of society in these volumes, 
as to render the sketches more applicable to 
1835 than to any year in the present century ; 
indeed, for aught of new or valuable matter con- 
tained in the work, the traveller might as well 
have performed his journey on paper, agd run 
his finger over a map in London, without ever 
setting foot on a mountain in Switzerland, Pro- 
fessor Hoppus seems to have had some glimmer- 
ing sense of his own deficiencies, for he resorts to 
the hackneyed excuse—“ request of friends,” as 
an apology for rushing into print; and he pro- 
mises to atone for his imperfect observations by 
“compendious historical notices,” which might 
render his work “ instructive to the young,” and 
to give his work “a moral use” by remarks on 
“the state and progress of religion.” Even 
these make-weights appeared insufficient; the 
historical réswmés of the most hackneyed periods 
of European history could instruct only those 
who are very young indeed, and the references 
to the state of religion might seem to have no 
conceivable use, moral or otherwise. Some- 
thing more being wanting to explain the reasons 
that induced the Professor's friends to urge what 
the world may think their inconsiderate request, 
a paragraph was sent round to the papers, point- 
ing out perfections in the work, which might 
escape the ken even of professional critics, and 
bestowing upon it high praise, which reviewers 
would adie have withheld from sheer igno- 
rance of its merits. 

In that portion of the Morning Chronicle of 
Oct. 27, appropriated to the paid paragraphs, 
which ilies, for very sufficient reasons, do 
not wish to appear as advertisements, we find 
the following notice :— 

Tue CoxTINENT IN 1835.—Professor Hoppus has just 
produced a work on this subject, which ke has treated so 
skilfully, as at once to place him very hizh in public esti- 
mation as a powerful writer, and as a close observer of 
human nature. The peculiarities, the habits, and the reli- 
gious opi of our inental neighbours, he has de- 
scribed most felicitously; and, in short, he has availed 
himself of all the resources of accurate observation and 
well-digested reflection to make his new work in every 
respect a continental vade mecum. We may confidently 
anticipate that the test of its excellence will be found in its 
great popularity. we 

It was after reading this eulogium, as judicious 
as it is disinterested, that we perused these vo- 
lumes. Alas! for the confidence to be reposed 
in the paragraph-mongers of the booksellers 
corner! We have been unwillingly forced to 
the conviction, that this wnbought notice is a 
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mere puff, as baseless as ever issued from the 
smoky furnace of trade criticism. 

As Professor Hoppus has not produced a work 
on “the Continent in 1835,” he cannot have 
treated the subject “skilfully” or unskilfully. 
In what estimation the writer will be held by 
the public, it is yet too soon to determine; but 
of his power we can find no better specimen 
than the following attempt at sublimity :— 

“ Napoleon, who has left traces of his genius, and 
his ambition, throughout so great a part of the con- 
tinent, ordered a cross to be erected on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, as though for a mark of his dominion 
over the highest pinnacle of Europe, and over all the 
countries on which it looks down:—but the stormy 
king of Alps, whose throne is seated amidst heaven’s 
most frequent thunders, and is often vitrified by the 
scorching lightning,—unlike the vassals that owed 
their crowns to the Emperor of all the Gauls, dis- 
dained to wear the badge of subjection to his power; 
and, in a day or two, the cross was thrown down by 
a hurricane.” 

This, indeed, is scarcely to be paralleled by 
the eloquence of the schoolboy’s theme on pride, 
which he illustrated by the fate of the weather- 
cock on the church-steeple. ‘ That proud bird 
raised on the highest pinnacle of the parish, as 
a mark of the builder’s triumph over meaner 
architects, was spurned by the pride of the sacred 
spire, and blown down by a storm of wind, while 
all the surrounding cottages continued to wear 
chimney-pots as badges of subjection.” 

We searched long for the passages that stamp 
the Professor as “a close observer of human 
nature,” but could find none superior to his de- 
scription of a dinner at a Swiss inn :— 

“ The guest must beware of so far fancying him- 
self at home, as to venture an attack on any dish 
which may be before him, until the waiters have re- 
gularly brought it round ; for we repeatedly saw the 
Oberkeller, or head waiter, without ceremony, take 
dishes away from gentlemen who were about to help 
themselves. There is always plenty of the ordinary 
wine of the country on the table: any other sort is 
charged separately, and varies in price from one and 
a half, to eight French francs, a bottle. Of beer 
there either is none, or when obtained, it is seldom 
very inviting to an English palate. It is not cus- 
tomary to sit long after dinner, nor is wine usually 
drunk afterwards; and both ladies and gentlemen 
rise together from the table.” 

“The felicitous descriptions of peculiarities, 
habits, and religious opinions,” are simply the 
abuse of every custom, civil or religious, different 
from those of Scotland. The Professor of Logic 
assails some dozen creeds, for no purpose that 
we can conceive except to show his want of skill 
in argument; the Professor of Mental Philoso- 
phy ~~ forth vials of wrath on observances 
which any philosophy might have shown him to 
be indifferent. He entertains a fanatical hatred 
of popery as violent as that of the old Covenan- 
ters, and, in the blindness of his zeal, assails 
the professors of that creed for erecting chapels 
and religious emblems amid sublime and ro- 
mantic scenery. 

“Some of the ravines, along the ledges of which 
we passed, were perfectly tremendous. The sides of 
these yawning abysses, however, were richly clothed 
with the dark foliage of lofty firs; and, occasionally, 
the turbulent, foaming torrent was disclosed in the 
depth below. By the side of one of these gulfs, was 
a small chapel with a showy figure of a saint. In- 
deed Popery, in the Catholic cantons, seems to reign 
over mountain, vale, lake, and torrent; and there 
are few situations, in which you are not reminded of 
the wide and «cisastrous dominion of a system, which 
looks even more artificial and grovelling than usual, 
amidst the simple majesty of nature.” 

But our author receives credit, not only for 
“accurate observation,” but ‘“ well-digested re- 
flection,’—digested by himself we suppose, for 
we fear few others will find them palatable. To 
us they seem “ flat, stale, and unprofitable,” or, 
at best, a repetition of what has been said a 





hundred times before, and a hundred times as 
well. Let our readers judge for themselves, and 
take the reflections on the revolution of 1830 as 
a specimen :— 

“ It is melancholy that so much blood must be 
shed, to teach princes that they can no longer hold 
their crowns as an independent patrimony, apart 
from the voice of those over whom they reign !— 
The proudest monarchs must be exiles from their 
thrones, to proclaim to all other potentates, that 
their power, and their grandeur, exist but for the 
good of the community :—that hereditary govern- 
ment is but a form, in which the majesty of nations 
may be embodied most safely for themselves, and 
that when any legitimate ruler ceases to reign for the 
public weal,—tramples on the sacred claims of free- 
dom,—and forgets the interests of millions in his own 
will, the time is come for a higher power to utter 
forth its mandate,—that kings may know that the 
source of all sovereignty, on earth, is in the people, 
—before the indignant thunders of whose voice, no 
tyranny can stand.” 

We should pity any wight luckless enough 
to take these volumes as a “continental vade 
mecum”; for ourselves, we were soon weary of 
an author eking out his scraps of information by 
miserable abridgments of history,—of a traveller 
pursuing a beaten road, and merely repeating 
the remarks of his predecessors,—of a logician 
whose only arguments are assertions,—and of a 
mental philosopher, who estimates the power of 
religion on the mind by formularies, ceremonies, 
and externals. The paragraph-monger “ con- 
fidently anticipates that the test of this work’s 
excellence will be found in its great popularity ;” 
he is so far justified in his anticipations, that 
“‘ the test of its excellence” must be sought any- 
where rather than in the contents of the work 
itself. 








Archives Curieuses de Il'Histoire de France. 
Par L. Cimber et F. Danjou. Vol. X. Paris, 
Bossange. 


Tue dull and wearisome etiquette of the 
French court at this period we pointed out to 
our readers in a review of one of the earlier 
volumes of this work; the 10th volume, now be- 
fore us, in the article entitled ‘ Reglemens de la 
Maison du Roi, 1585,’ gives a more minute pic- 
ture still of this wearisome state, and also of 
the multiplied precautionary arrangements with 
which it was thought necessary to surround, on 
all occasions, ‘the majesty of France.” Let’ 
our readers take the following specimen, and de- 
voutly thank heaven that it was not their lot to 
be kings of France in the 16th century :— 

His Majesty, having notified that he is awake, 
those who before had entered the chamber of audi- 
ence, shall enter the royal chamber; and of the four 
valets who shall be in the chamber of audience, one 
alone shall enter the said royal chamber, who, being 
entered, shall take the pitcher upon the beaufet to 
fetch water for the drinking-cup, and he shall take in 
passing, at the door of the hall, over against the ante- 
chamber, two archers of the guard, who shall go with 
him, and bring him back to the aforesaid door ; then 
the said valet shall re-enter the royal chamber, where 
he shall remain ; and he shall put the pitcher upon 
the beaufet, first making the assay before one of the 
valets who slept in the chamber. At the same in- 
stant that the valet shall go out to fetch the water, 
the two gentlemen of the chamber, serving in their 
turn, shall go out of the royal chamber to fetch the 
drinking-cup, the one for his Majesty’s cup, and the 
other for the bread and napkin, the which they shall 
bring to the door of the hall opposite the ante- 
chamber, two archers of the guard leading them and 
bringing them back, they causing it to be notified in 
the kitchen that the broth is to be brought, which an 
esquire of the kitchen shall do, accompanied by the 
gentleman of the ewry : then there shall come to the 
royal chamber, as well the two gentlemen as the 
cup-bearer, and one of the pantry, and also the of- 
ficers of the kitchen, as aforesaid, the aforesaid 
archers not passing the door of the ante-chamber. 


His Majesty, having called those who dress him 
they shall enter his cabinet, and not the others : then 
when he shall ask for his wine, first shall enter the 
two gentlemen of his chamber, bearing the cup, and 
the bread, and the cup-bearer, and the chief physi- 
cian (on flesh days) bringing the broth; then shall 
follow the other princes and cardinals who are not 
in waiting, and who are of his council, the officers of 
the crown, the sieur de Bellievre, and the secretaries 
of state only, and the grand master of the arti] 
and shall remain in the royal chamber. 

The foregoing extract will, we think, be suffi- 
cient to prove to the reader the state of constant 
suspicion in which the king of France must have 
lived, when even spring water could not be 
brought unless under the surveillance of “two 
archers of the guard,” and when “the chief 
physician” was expected to bring in the first 
dish. From these ‘“ Reglemens” we find, that 
the whole court was expected to be up by about 
five in the morning! No particular hour js 
stated for the king’s breakfast or dinner; the 
latter must, however, have been served about 
eleven o'clock, as the king is mentioned as re- 
tiring after dinner to his cabinet, and giving 
audience until two. At this hour “the violins of 
his Majesty” are directed to be in readiness—his 
supper is to be ready by six o'clock, and each 
Sunday and Tuesday a court ball is to be held 
after the supper. The great patronage bestowed 
on music by the three last kings of the house of 
Valois is exhibited, both in these ordinances and 
in the extracts from their household books, in 
which we find some curious particulars. It ap- 
pears, that not merely was there music during 
meals, and “the violins” afterward, but that 
“the chanters of his Majesty’s chamber” were 
accustomed every night to be in readiness in the 
royal chamber, “ that he might find them singing 
on his entrance.” 

The following extracts, from the accounts of 
Charles 1X., show his fondness for music. 

October 6th, 1572.—To Joachim Thibault, named 
Cornille, player on the lute to the said king, the 
sum of six score and five livres tournois, which the 
said lord has given in consideration of his services, 
and to afford him means of completing the musical 
compositions begun by him, for several voices, and 
_— and music to be performed on the lyre and 
ute. 

To Antoine Poulliere, master of the boys in the 
collegiate church of St. Cloud, the sum of 37 livres 
10 shillings, to instruct a young boy whom his Ma- 
jesty has placed under him, to serve him with his 
other little singers. 

To Baptiste Delphinon, violin in ordinary of the 
chamber, the sum of 75 livres tournois, for the dis- 
bursements and expenses which are necessary to be 
made in going speedily to Milan, by command of 
his Majesty, to bring from thence musicians for his 
service and pleasure. 

To Nicholas Delinet, flute and violin player, the 
sum of 50 livres tournois, to buy a Cremona violin, for 
the service of the said lord. 

To Louis Sai, and Gabriel Nadrin, Italians, violin 
players of the chamber of the said lord, 400 livres 
tournois, for them and six of their companions, for 
their services. 

Charles seems also to have patronized litera- 
ture, and his gifts to several of the chief poets of 
his reign are liberal :— 

To Jean Dorat, poet and interpreter to the said 
lord, of Greek and Latin, 250 livres tournois, in 
consideration of his services, and of his good-will to- 
ward him. 

To maistre Pierre de Ronsard, almoner to the 
king, the sum of 250 livres tournois, for inventions 
and devices made against the entry of the king and 
queen. 

To Jean Antoine Baif, poet of the said lord, the 
sum of 300 livres, in consideration of the services 
which he has long rendered in his office. 

To Estienne Jodelle, sieur de Limodon, one of the 
poets of the said lord, the sum of 500 livres tournols, 
in consideration of his services which he has afore- 
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time rendered in his office, and also to afford him 
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At the time of her birth it is said that the stars | the contemporaneous thriving of gin palaces and 


means of being cured of his present sickness, by 
which he is now detained, and to defray the expenses 
he is constrained in consequence to incur, and over 
and above the other gifts and presents which he has 
had aforetime from his said lord. 

Jodelle died a few months after, and, it has 
mostly been said, in great distress; this entry, 
however, shows that this opinion was incorrect. 
The following extract, from the ‘“ Expenses in- 
curred at the entry of the King and Queen into 
Paris” in 1571, shows that the poets of the 16th 
century possessed rather versatile talents :— 

To maistre Jean Dorat, poet of the king, the sum 
of 29 livres tournois, given to him for having compos- 
ed all the odes, both Greek and Latin, placed upon 
the porticos, theatres, and triumphal arches ; also for 
the giants which were prepared, and for having, more- 
over, taken part in inventing the entree of the six 
figures in sugar, which were presented at the collation 
to the queen. 

These extracts also bear testimony to Charles's 
love of field sports, and combats of wild beasts. 
There is an entry of “ six score livres given to 
Laurent Escorse, in recompense for a mule, 
which his Majesty took from him, fo cause it to 
fight with his lions.” Another entry is— 

To Robert du Rue, Galliot du Biez, and Alan 
Dubuisson, Englishmen, the sum of seven score and 
six livres tournois, which his Majesty gives in consi- 
deration of their having brought from England some 
dogs of that country, which were a present to his 
Majesty from the Queen of England, who sent them 
hy them, and to afford them means of returning to 
their country. 

Both Charles and his mother seem to have 
had a singular partiality for dwarfs. In 1572 
three dwarfs were sent him as a present by 
the Emperor of Germany. In the same year, 
six score and five livres tournois are paid for the 
expenses of bringing some more dwarfs from 
Poland to the king. One of these, named little 
Majosky, was given to the queen mother, and, 
in the extracts from her accounts, we find 30 
livres expended for “little disbursements for the 
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said Majosky, as well in clothes, books, pens, | 


paper, and ink, as to the regent of the college :” 
he, therefore, must have received a university 
education. Catherine had also another dwarf, 
named Marville. The extracts from her accounts 
throw scarcely any light upon her character: as 
illustrating the manners of the period they are 
very curious :-— 

For a hook and chain to fasten the monkey of the 
said queen, with a ball attached to it, 3 livres tour- 
nois. 

For the making a frame for the embroidery of the 
said queen, 40 sols. 

To Nicholas Bern, gilder, and worker of damask 
work, 24 livres tournois for a writing-desk, on which 
isa man of steel, on horseback, and a Swiss holding 
a halberd. 

To the boy that brought the parroquet of the suid 
queen from Beauvais to St. Germain, 6 sols. 

Toa poor woman who brought a girl to the queen, 
that she might have her hair (avoir ses cheveulx,) 5 sols 
tournois. 

To Noel Cochon, governor of the dwarfs, 52 
livres tournois. 

To Rondeau, tailor to the dwarfs, 66 livres tour- 
nols, 

To Yoes Bourdin, valet to the dwarfs, 55 livres 
tournois. 

To Girard du Lue, driver, the sum of 24 livres, 
for having conducted through the country, in the 
suite of the queen, the carriage of the female fool of 
the said queen, and her governante, together with 
their baggage. 

To Antoine Bresson, the tailor of the aforesaid 
queen, for having mended twice the old farthingale of 
the said queen, 40 sols tournois! 

We wish there had been more information in 
these volumes relating to Catherine; the Dis- 
cours Merveilleux of Henry Stephens is reprinted 
in the 9th volume, but it does not throw any ad- 
ditional light on her character. In accordance 
with the superstition of the age, he tells us— 


had a menacing aspect toward the place in which she 
was born. Her relations, curious, as they mostly are, 
to learn her destiny, assembled together the most 
famous astrologers, to cast her nativity, and, among 
others, Basil, that renowned mathematician, who 
foretold to the Duke of Florence his death. The 
register, containing the opinions of these astrologers, 
may yet be recovered. All declared, with one ac- 
cord, that if she lived she would cause very great 
calamities, and, finally, the total ruin of the family, 
and of the place where she should marry. 

There is a curious mixture of truth in this 
prediction ; for, although the total ruin of France 
did not follow, yet the line of Valois was closed 
with the death of Henry III. ; and that this pre- 
diction was not made afterwards, is proved from 
the work of Stephens having been published in | 
1574, when two of her sons were yet living. It | 
is curious to observe the constant stream of the 
marvellous running through these volumes, and 
sometimes a degree of poetic beauty is displayed. 
In a memoir of Ronsard, in the 10th volume, | 
we are told, that— 

As he was carried to baptism, across a meadow, the 
damsel by accident let him fall, but he fell amid | 
grass and flowers, while another young damsel, who | 
bore a vessel of rose-water, in seeking to lift up the | 
infant, spilt the sweet water on his head, thus pre- | 
saging the pleasant odour which he should diffuse 
through France by the flowers of his sweet poetry. 

Some days before the late king, my master (says 
Sorbin), departed, a fleur de lis, one of the three | 
which belonged to the escutcheon of France, and | 
which was cut in stone, as the key-stone of an arch 
in the hall of St. Germain en Laye, fell down, as 
many can testify. The same omen happened on the | 
day that the great king Francis was taken prisoner. | 
In the Abbey of Belle Perche, on that same day, | 
the escutcheon of France, carved in stone, in the | 
vaulting of the refectory of the Abbey, fell, and was | 
broken in pieces., 











With the followingsingular tale of generosity, 
from an inedited MS., we conclude :-— 

On the day of the Saint Barthelemy, the Sieur | 
Rheniers, being on his knees in his chamber, intend- 
ing thus to await the hour of his death, saw the Sieur 
de Vezins, his mortal enemy, enter. He was Lieu- 
tenant to the Marquis de Villars, who said to him, 
“Now you may easily take vengeance on your 
enemy.” But Vezins made him take sword, boots, 
and cloak, and placed him on a good Spanish horse, 
outside the city, and accompanied him from thence 
fourteen days’ journey, even to the gate of his house, 
without ever speaking to him; but when he put his | 
foot on his own ground, said, “ I have not saved your 


vice-suppressing associations, of low gambling 
houses and tract-distributing shops, in proof of 
this position. Temperance Societies, it is true, 
have this circumstance in their favour, that they 
have arisen among the people for the people. A 
want has been felt by the subjects of the experi- 
ment, and the effort to meet that want is spon- 
taneous. In this respect, such associations differ 
widely from those which are either directed to 
other ends than those which are ostensible, or 
are conducted in such ignorance of human nature 
in general, or of the working classes in particular, 
as necessarily misleads them far away from the 
mark at which they are aiming. It is on this 
account, that, though we expect little from the 
direct agency of such a machinery, we still con- 
sider temperance societies important, as indicat- 
ing a tendency to moral improvement among the 
people who have set them in motion. It is the 
people who feel the inconveniences of excess, 
and they bring the subject into discussion ; but 
public attention is rarely long directed towards 
a practical evil, without devising a practical re- 
medy. These societies are not so much a means 
of eradicating a vice, as a sign that the nation is 
becoming willing to abandon it. 

With respect to the abuse of intoxicating liquors, 
that vice, like most other customs, has its occa- 
sional causes in moral and material circumstances, 


| which have been very universally disregarded. 


The tendency to indulgence is in our common 
nature : but the vice, as a habit, is peculiar to par- 
ticular people, and to particular orders of society. 
There must be something peculiar, then, in the 
condition of such people, or of such orders, which 
impels them to submit to the tendency, and to 
indulge in this extraordinary kind and degree ; 
and this something is the object to which in- 
quiry should be directed, as the only means upon 
which society can operate with effect to eradi- 
cate the vice. If this consideration be overlook- 
ed, little is to be expected from the best directed 
attempts at cure; and hitherto the temperance 
preachers have overlooked it. They have ex- 
pended their breath in teaching what men ought 
not to do, but they have left unexamined the 
causes why men do what they thus forbid. How- 
ever striking the results of the labours of societies 
so conducted may appear, they cannot be last- 
ing. The utmost effect they can produce is to 
excite a fanaticism of temperance ; but it is of 
the essence of all fanaticism to be transitory— 


life to gain your friendship, but to afford you an op- | t© cool down with time, and to leave mankind 
portunity of dying honourably when occasion shall | to the ordinary influences of their passions and 
otter.” “ This life,” replied Rheniers, “ shall never | diseases. The course of the temperance societies 
defend itself against you, but shall be spent in de- | is a course of empiricism, not of science; and 
fending you against your enemies.” Vezins replied, | it will be well if this empiricism does not dege- 





“ You will have occasion to employ it—I only wish | 
that my friends and my enemies were alike brave ;” | 
and thus saying, he spurred his horse, leaving his | 
prisoner free, and lost in wonder. | 





Artificial Drinking Usages of North Britain. | 

By John Dunlop, Esq. Greenock, Johnson. | 
Tuts is a curious little volume in several points | 
of view, and may afford subject-matter for thought | 
beyond the narrow circle to which it is more im- 
mediately addressed. When we add, that it ema- 
nates from the Temperance Society system, and is 
written by a zealot in that cause, we shall proba- 
bly detract much from the value of our praise 
with the majority of readers : but it matters little 
by whom, or with what object, facts are brought 
forward; and this is a publication conversant 
with facts,—and these, too, of no trifling or secon- 
dary import. We do not, ourselves, look with 
a very confiding eye upon any associations for 
bettering public morality through the means of 
inculcation or dictation. Both reason and ex- 
perience declare too plainly the inutility of all 
such efforts; and we may confidently appeal to 





nerate into charlatanerie. 

A train of reasoning, somewhat like our own, 
appears to lie at the bottom of Mr. Dunlop’s 
mind, and to have drawn him into the compo- 
sition of his pamphlet. He has been led to re- 
mark that there are “strong shades of difference 
in the occasions on which intoxicating liquors 
are used in various nations,” and thence to infer 
“that the mode of cure of national intemperance 
must, in the nature of things, vary with these 
circumstances.” From this consideration he is 
led to investigate what are the circumstances 
disposing his own countrymen to excess; and 
the result is such an anatomy of the vice, such 
an exposure of the statistics of drunkenness in 
Scotland, as we imagine few of our readers will 
anticipate. It has been remarked, with no small 
astonishment, that, numbers for numbers, much 
more ardent spirits are consumed in Scotland 
than in Ireland; and that, notwithstanding this 
naked fact, the notoriety of the Scotch for in- 
toxication is less than that of the Irish. We think 
that Mr. Dunlop’s book will go far to explain 
this difference. 
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The prevalence of the abuse of ardent spirits in 
Scotland is attributed by our author to the fact, 
that “in no other country has spirituous liquors 
assumed so much the attitude of the authorized 
instrument of compliment and kindness, as in 
North Britain. The system of rule and regu- 
lation as to times and occasions of drinking, per- 
vades all branches of society,—at meals, markets, 
fairs, sacraments, baptisms, and funerals; and 
almost every trade and profession has its own 
code of strict and well-observed laws on this 
subject. There are numerous occasions when 
general custom makes the offer and reception of 
whiskey as imperative as the law of the land. 
Most other countries have, on the whole, on/y 
one general motive to use liquor—namely, natural 
thirst, or desire for it, but in Scotland there exists 
a large plurality of motives derived from etiquette 
and rule.” In illustration of this thesis, Mr. 
Dunlop proceeds to an enumeration of the usages 
in force in Scotland, among the different trades, 
and in the common and daily intercourse of life, 
in relation to intoxicating drinks ; and the result 
of the whole is such a systematized and hourly 
ingurgitation of whiskey, as is utterly at war with 
the very possibility of individual sobriety. 

We have not space to enter upon this long detail, 
and we regret it the more, because we know that 
many of the usages relating to drink money are 
not confined to the artizans of Scotland. We 
trust, however, that the following trait of Scotch 
manners is an exaggeration, or, at worst, a too 
hasty generalization from an insulated fact. 
“Twenty years ago few women were so brazen- 
faced as to admit having been drunk on any 
occasion ; at present, we are informed by a pub- 
lic prosecutor, that it is quite common for re- 
spectably-dressed females to excuse their conduct 
on trial, by pleading that they happened to be 
rather in liquor at the time the delinquency 
took place. It is notorious, that in great towns, 
and in the populous districts around, there are 
secret assemblies of females, instituted in re- 
venge of their husband’s selfish indulgences, for 
the purpose of the vilest excess, out of the pre- | 
sence of men; which diabolical resorts have all 
their peculiar dark and hateful regulations.” 

From the showing of Mr. Dunlop, it is clear, 
not only that downright drunkenness must be a 
prevailing vice in Scotland, but that an excess in 
the use of ardent spirits—short perhaps of po- 
sitive intoxication, but on that account only the 
more dangerous—is rooted, as it were, in the 
very constitution of Scottish society. Thus, then, 
it is, that the consumption of ardent spirits is 
large, without fixing a stain on the national cha- 
racter. Its free use is the custom of decent 

eople, though the habit must undermine the 
health, and lower the efficiency of the individual 
—yet, being limited to times and to seasons, it 
does not show itself in such hideous features, as 
where the practice is confined to the abandoned 
alone. There is in such a state of things a gort 
of realization of Terence’s impossibility, of the 
insanire certd ratione modoque ; whereas in Ire- 
land, where whiskey stands in the place of all 
other pleasures, and is the general refuge against 
cares and sorrows, even against hunger itself, it 
produces such overt acts of dissipation, idleness, 
and riotous violence, as call for great and fre- 
quent animadversion. 

From these premises, Mr. Dunlop justly con- 
cludes that temperance societies will not prevail 
in Scotland while old use and custom in drink- 
ing matters are upheld; and he proposes asso- 
ciations to break through. these usages, and to 


sobriety is not’an isolated fact, but grows out of 
a general improvement in the intelligence and 
moral feeling of the people. Having said so 
much on Scottish manners, it is but fair to con- 
clude with the remark, that it is no small proof 
of moral superiority in the nation that they can 
labour under circumstances so hostile to sobriety, 
and yet maintain so high a standard of general 
morality as they do among their working classes. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 


Finden’s Tableaux ; a series of Thirteen Scenes 
of National Character, Beauty, and Costume, 
from Paintings by various Artists, edited by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall.—If size and supremacy were one 
and the same thing, here is a new Annual which 
must reign king of all its compeers, till next 
year shall bring us some other book of “ Flowers,” 
or ‘‘ Gems,” or ‘‘ Costumes,” on a yet more im- 
posing scale. As we do not, however, criticize 
by the foot-rule, we are not disposed to enthrone 
this as the book of the season, though we admire 
it as being magnificently got up. Some of the 
drawings are the best of their kind that we have 
seen; in others,—the Spanish group, for in- 
stance,—the artists have been picturesque rather 
than faithful in their exhibitions of costume, and 
operatic instead of natural in their delineation of 
character; but this is the vice of the day,—a 
vice, which these gorgeous drawing-room books, 
we grieve to say it, have encouraged and perpe- 
tuated. Mr. Uwins’s group of Neapolitans is 
good; and after this we must mention the Pelish 
exiles, by Corbould, and the unveiling of the 
Turkish maiden, by Stone, in the seventh ¢ab- 
leau. Mrs. Seyffarth’s ‘Taking the Veil,’ too, 
is one of her best things; the other artists who 
have contributed subjects, are Perring, Browne, 
F. P. Stephanoff, and Miss Fanny Corbaux ; and 
the whole thirteen plates have been engraved 
with unusual care. Mrs. Hall has rarely ap- 
peared to greater advantage than as editor of 
this book; her short tales are always heartily 
written,—and some of them with a pathos and 
force which evaporate in her longer stories. She 
has here, too, called in the aid of Lady Blessing- 
ton, and Miss Landon, Leigh Hunt, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Laman Blanchard, and Charles Swain, 
to illustrate six of the subjects in verse. All 
have done well; and as we have, as yet, given 
nothing of Mr. Hunt’s from the Annuals of the 
year, we will extract the two first stanzas of his 
pleasant, though too quaint, version of the Al- 
banian Love-letter, which, be it explained, is a 
nosegay of significant flowers :— 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss, 
This art of writing billet-doux 

In buds, and odours, and bright hues,— 
In saying all one feels and thinks, 

In clever daffodils and pinks, 

Uttering (as well as silence may) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 
How fit, too, for the lady’s bosom, 

The place where billets-doux repose ’em. 
How charming, in some rural spot, 
Combining Love with garden pbt, 

At once to cultivate one’s flowers, 
And one’s epistolary powers, 

Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange-tubs and beds of pansies; 
One’s sighs and passionate declarations 
In odorous rhet’ric of carnations ; 
Seeing how far one’s stocks will reach ; 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos, 
And watering, every day, one’s pathos! 


A letter comes just gathered: we 





combat the false shame attached to reforming 
singularity. The best sign attendant on his | 
efforts is, that where tradesmen have agreed to 
abandon drinking usages at his suggestion, it | 
has been to adopt the counter stimulation of | 
reading ; which shows that the tendency towards | 


Doat on its tender brilliancy; 

Inhale its delicate expressions 

Of balm and pea; and its confessions, 
Made with as sweet a maiden blush 
As ever morn bedewed in bush ; 

And then, when we have kissed its wit 
And heart, in water putting it, 





To keep its remarks fresh, go"round 

Our little eloquent plot of ground ; 

And with delighted hands 

Our answer, all of lily and rose, 

Of tuberose and violet, 

And little darling (mignonette) ; 

And gratitude, and polyanthus, 

And flowers that say “ Felt ever man thus!” 
* a . 7 . 





» 


The Book of Beauty.—This is the best of the 
miscellaneous Annuals of the year, as far as its 
letter-press is concerned; it numbers among its 
illustrations, too, two or three very charming 
things. We must specify the frontispiece, the 
Marchioness of Abercorn and her child, engraved 
by Thomson, after Edwin Landseer. Next in 
our good graces stands ‘ Felicité,’ by Mr, 
M‘Clise, a pretty, self-satisfied lady’s maid, who 
is “trying conclusions” with the finery of her 
mistress before a glass, and is amply contented 
with the result of her experiments. Mr. Chalon, 
besides two other imaginary heads, gives us an 
arch and bright-faced portrait of Lady Sykes, 
Mr. Stone, one of the simplest and sweetest of 
his young ladies, who are often a little too 
simple and too sweet :—but we must pass from 
the illustrations to the worthier part of the vo- 
lume, its literature. Among those who have 
contributed, we find, as usual, some of the best 
names of our time. Mr. Bulwer gives us a few 
pages of impassioned prose on the ‘Tomb of 
Juliet.’ The last essay of Sir William Gell, too, 
is here: its subject is the Romantic History of the 
Arabs in Spain ; and Mr. Landor, as usual, dis- 
plays thought, feeling, and premeditated quaint- 
ness in his Imaginary Conversation, which is 
founded on an Indian anecdote. Besides these, 
we must particularly mention Mr. Keppel Cra- 
ven’s Italian romance, and Mr. Wilkinson’s racy 
and humorous Eastern apologue, and Lady 
Blessington’s lively exposé of the humours of a 
honeymoon, and Miss Landon’s scene in the life 
of Nourmahal, as all excellent, each in a dif- 
ferent style. The poetry, too, as a whole, is 
good, and though for the most part devoted to 
those tender and delicate subjects upon which we 
musty critics rarely find it expedient to descant, 
we must steal a fragment or two :—the first, 
which is singularly graceful and finished, should 
be set to music. 

Triolet from Cabestaing. 
BY THE VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 

A year ago, a year ago, 

I thought my heart so cold and still, 
That love it never more could know: 

That withering Time, and Sorrow’s chill, 
Had frozen all its earlier glow. 
A year ago, a year ago, 

1 said, “I ne’er shall love again”— 

But | had not seen thee then! 
A year ago, a year ago, 

My soul was wrapt in grief and gloom, 
And sighs would swell, and tears would flow, 

As, bending o’er the lost one’s tomb, 
I thought of her who slept below! 
A year ago, a year ago, 

I felt I ne’er could love again— 

But I had not known thee then! 
A year ago, a year ago, 

All vain were Beauty’s witching wiles, 
And eye of light, and breast of snow, 

And raven tress, and step of smiles, 
They could not chace a rooted wo! 
A year ago, a year ago! 

I never wished to love again, 

But I had not kissed thee then! 


Our other extract shall be from 
The Lady to her Lover's Picture. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


O dark, deep, pictured eyes! f 
Once more I seek your meaning—as the skies 
Were sought by wizards once from Eastern towers, 


When signs of fate dawned thro’ the night’s bright hours. 


O master of my soul, to whom belong 
These starry lights of love! thou dost me wropg— 
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“Thy heart doth wrong me, if it hath not told 
That she who loved of old 
So deeply, still awaits thee—loving yet: 
She loves, she watches—why dost thow forget? 


Upon what pleasant shore or summer waters 
Dost thou repose? Hath Time, 

Or the dark witchery of the Indian daughters— 
Or some luxurious clime,— 

The natural love of change—or graver thought, 
Or new ambition all my misery wrought? 

Why art thou absent? Is not all thy toil 

Done, on that burning soil? 

Are thy dreams unaccomplished? let them go! 
She who stood by thee once in want and wo, 
And would have dared all dangers, hand in hand, 
Hath risen ! a maiden peeress of the land, 

She woos thee to behold, and share her state, 
And be by fortune, as by nature, great. 


Still I am young! but wrinkled age will steal 
Upon me unawares, shouldst thou delay : 
And Time will kiss these auburn locks to grey; 
And grief will quench mine eyes: and I shall feel 
That thou canst love me not (all beauty flown) 
And so I shall depart—and die alone! 

+ a * * 





The Keepsake.—It requires some contrivance, 
after having turned over so many exquisitely- 
wrought engravings, and so much silken prose 
and verse, as we have turned over during the 
last fortnight, to avoid falling into the most 
hackneyed common-place when we have to speak 
of a volume in which no particular feature is re- 
cognizable. Such an one is the Keepsake : its 
engravings are certainly not as good as they 
have been in former years—or, it nay be, that 
the eye, like the mind, becomes jaded and fias- 
tidious. Mr. Faulkner's ‘ Helen,’ however, is 
beautiful, and carefully engraved by H. Ro- 
binson. Mr. Turner has a spirited vignette of a 
sea-fight—but we almost prefer to it, a similar 
subject, which Mr. Vickars has treated, and Mr. 
Brandard engraved, most cleverly; the same 
artist's ‘ Margate,’ too, is another fresh and 
faithful marine landscape. And there is a touch 
of the humorous as well as the picturesque, in 
poor Liverseege’s vignette of the old English 
Squire, surprised while driving through Italy 
with his wife and daughters, by an onslaught of 
those whiskered audacious rascals, who have 
neither the fear of tread-mill nor Quarter Sessions 
before their eyes, and make the party give up 
their treasures at the pistol’s point. The other 
designs, by Chalon, Mrs. Seyffarth, M‘Clise, 
Meadows, Parris, &c. are of a commoner order 
than those we have specified. ‘The sight of so 
many ladies, “looking delightfully with all their 
might,” and such an array of gorgeous millinery, 
is enough to make any man turn misogynist, and 
to drive him, in the impatience of satiety, to extol 
sackcloth as “the only wear.” To speak now of 
the letter-press of the Keepsake,—Lady EF. S. 
Wortley has herself written with grace and feel- 
ing, and more carefully than is her wont; her 
reminiscences of Madame Mere (Napoleon's mo- 
ther) are interesting, but too long to be extracted. 
Besides the usual ‘‘ squirearchy of authors” who, 
from its first appearing, have figured in the 
Keepsake, we find others who rarely are seen 
in print; among them is Lady Dacre, who 
opens the volume with a slight but pungent 
petite comédie. Mrs. Shelley has contributed a 
striking but painful story ;—Mr. James Smith 
and Mr. Theodore Hook some faceti@. We are 
pressed for space, and therefore can only men- 
tion the names of other contributors; among 
whom are Miss Landon and Miss Boyle, Mr. 
H. F. Chorley, Mr. E. Fitzgerald, the Rev. 
Charles Alford, and Mr. Leitch Ritchie. We 
must, however, find room for a poem, by Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, which, though it has much of 
the right convent spirit about it, is withal so 
ays 4 fantastic, that we extract it as much 
for its curiosity as its beauty. 





St. Agnes. 

Deep on the convent roofs the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon, 

My breath to Heaven like vapour goes, 
May my soul follow soon. 

The shadows of the convent towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to the Lord. 

Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year, 
That on my bosom lies. 





As these white robes are soiled and dark 
To yonder shining ground, 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round, 

So shows my soul betore the Lamb, 
My spirit before thee ; 

So in mine earthly house I am 
To that | hope to be. 

Break up the Heavens, O Lord! and far 
Through all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. 


He lifts me to the golden doors, 
The flashes come and go, 

All Heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And shows her lights below, 

And deepens on and up: the gates 
Roll back and far within, 

For me the heavenly bridegroom waits, 
To wash me pure from sin. 

The Sabbaths of eternity 
Are Sabbaths deep and wide; 

A light upon the shining sea— 
The bridegroom with his bride! 





The Token and Atlantic Souvenir.—tIt is not | 
long since we were called upon to notice the 
advance recently made by the burins of America, 
in all those finer branches of the art of engrav- 
ing, which are applied to the illustration of toy- 
books for the boudoir and drawing-room table. 
In the Annuat before us, our remark receives 
abundant confirmation. Mr. West's scene from 
‘Annette Delarbre,’ which forms the froutispiece, 
is admirably engraved by Andrews; and Leslie's 
picture of Tristram Shandy’s adventure at Lyons, 
in which he reclaimed his remarks on the com- 
missary’s imposition from the papillotes of the | 
chaise-vamper's wife, is rendered by Cheney 
with a force, a brightness, and a delicacy, which | 
deserve the fullest share of praise. ‘There are | 
other good engravings in the book,—all of them 
from pictures by native artists: none, however, 
so good as those we have specified. ‘The letter- 
press is fresh and pleasantly varied; the tales are 
contributed by Mr. Fay, who excels iv the short 
romance,— Miss Sedgwick, (whose ‘ Full Thirty’ | 
is as pretty a lecture on sense and sentiment as 
was ever administered to romantic damsel,)— 
Miss Leslie, and some anonymous sketchers, who 
have here shown themselves almost equally 
clever with the above well-known writers; the 
verse, too, as a whole, is above the par of Annual 
poetry. There is a tendency towards the high 
marvellous in many of the legends contained in 
this volume, which it is curious to detect in 
Transatiantic literature, and which, if we were to 
regard it as our indication of the se¢ of the current 
of imaginative literature, would furnish food for 
not a few speculations and remarks. Through 
others, again, runs a strain of gentle thought and 
philosophy, which is at once pleasant and pro- 
mising. It is long since we have been called upon 
to notice anything from the pen of an American 
writer,— Mr. Irving's ‘ Astoria’ excepted,—we 
will, therefore, for variety’s sake, quote one of 
the shortest sketches in the velume. This shall 
relate what passed during the slumbers of 

David Swan, 

“ We can be but partially acquainted even with | 
the events which actually influence our course through 
life, and our final destiny. There are innumerable 
other events, if such they may be called, which come 
close upon us, yet pass away without actual results, 








or even betraying their near approach, by the reflec- 
tion of any light or shadow across our minds, Could 
we know all the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life 
would be too full of hope and fear, exultation or dis- 
appointment, to afford us a single hour of true sere- 
nity. This idea may be illustrated by a page from 
the secret history of David Swan, 

“ We have nothing to do with David, until we find 
him, at the age of twenty, on the high road from his 
native place to the city of Boston, where his uncle, a 
small dealer in the grocery line, was to take him be- 
hind the counter. Be it enough to say, that he was 
a native of New Hampshire, born of respectable pa- 


| rents, and had received an ordinary school education, 


with a classic finish by a vear at Gilmanton academy. 
After journeying on foot, from sunrise till nearly noon 
of a summer’s day, his weariness and the increasing 
heat determined him to sit down in the first conve- 
nient shade, and await the coming up of the stage 
coach. As if planted on purpose for him, there soon 
appeared a little tuft of maples, with a delightful 
recess in the midst, and such a fresh bubbling spring, 
that it seemed never to have sparkled for any way- 
farer but David Swan. Virgin or not, he kissed it 
with his thirsty lips, and then flung himself along the 
brink, pillowing his head upon some shirts and a pair 
of pantaloons, tied up in a striped cotton handker- 
chief. The sunbeams could not reach him ; the dust 
did not yet rise from the road, after the heavy rain o¢ 
yesterday ; and his grassy lair suited the young man 
better than a bed of down. The spring murmured 
drowsily beside him; the branches waved dreamily 
across the blue sky, overhead ; and a deep sleep, 
perchance hiding dreams within its depth, fell upon 
David Swan. But we are to relate events which he 


| did not dream of. 


“* While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other 
people were wide awake, and passed to and fro, 
a-foot, on horseback, and in all sorts of vehicles, 
along the sunny road by his hed-chamber. Some 
looked neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
knew not that he was there; some merely glanced 
that way, without admitting the slumberer among 
their busy thoughts; some laughed to see how 
soundly he slept; and several, whose hearts were 
brimming full of scorn, ejected their venomous super- 
fluity on David Swan. A middle-aged widow, when 
nobody else was near, thrust her head a little way 
into the recess, and vowed that the young fellow 
looked charming in his sleep. A temperance lec- 


| turer saw him, and wrought poor David into the tex- 


ture of his evening’s discourse, as an awful instance 
of dead drunkenness by the road side. But, censure, 
praise, merriment, scorn, or indifference, were all 
one, or rather all nothing, to David Swan, 

“ He had slept only a few moments, when a brown 
carriage, drawn by a handsome pair of horses, bowled 
easily along, and was brought to a stand-still, nearly 
in front of David's resting place. A linch pin had 
fallen out, and permitted one of the wheels to slide 
off. The damage was slight, and occasioned merely 
a momentary alarm to an elderly merchant and his 
wife, who were returning to Boston in the carriage, 
While the coachman and a servant were replacing 
the wheel, the lady and gentleman sheltered them- 
selves beneath the maple trees, and there espied the 
bubbling fountain, and David Swan asleep beside it. 
Impressed with the awe which the humblest sieeper 
usually sheds around him, the merchant irod as 
lightly as the gout would allow ; and his spouse took 
good heed not to rustle her silk gown, lest David 
should start up, all of a sudden, 

“* How soundly he sleeps!’ whispered the old 
gentleman. ‘From what a depth he draws that 
easy breath! Such sleep as that, brought on with- 
out an opiate, would be worth more to me than half 
my income ; for it would suppose health, and an un- 
troubled mind.’ 

“* And youth, besides,’ said the lady. ‘ Healthy 
and quiet age does not sleep thus. Our slumber is 
no more like his, than our wakefulness.’ 

“The longer they looked, the more did this 
elderly couple feel interested in the unknown youth, 
to whom the way side and the maple shade were as 
a secret chamber, with the rich gloom of damask 
curtains brooding over him. Perceiving that a stray 
sunbeam glimmered down upon his face, the lady 
contrived to twist a branch aside, so as to intercept 
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it. And having ¢ done this little act of kindness, she 


began to feel like a mother to him. 


| turned aside beneath the maple shade. 


“ The girl was hardly out of sight, when two men 
Both had 


“ * Providence seems to have laid him here,’ whis- | dark faces, set off by cloth caps, which were drawn 


pered she to her husband, ‘and to have brought us 
hither to find him, after our disappointment in our 
cousin’s son. Methinks I can see a likeness to our 
departed Henry. Shall we waken him? 

“*To what purpose?’ said the merchant, hesi- 
tating. ‘We know nothing of the youth’s cha- 
racter.” 

“* That open countenance!’ replied his wife, in 
the same hushed voice, yet earnestly. ‘This innocent 
sleep !” 

“ While these whispers were passing, the sleeper’s 
heart did not throb, nor his breath become agitated, 
nor his features betray the least token of interest.— 
Yet Fortune was bending over him, just ready to let 
fall a burthen of gold. The old merchant had lost 
his only son, and had no heir to his wealth, except a 
distant relative, with whose conduct he was dissatis- 
fied. In such cases, people sometimes do stranger 
things than to act the magician, and awaken a young 
man to splendor, who fell asleep in poverty. 

“Shall we not waken him? repeated the lady, 
persuasively. 

“*The coach is ready, Sir,’ said the servant, be- 
hind. 

“ The old couple started, reddened, and hurried 
away, mutually wondering, that they should ever 
have dreamed of doing anything so very ridiculous. 
The merchant threw himself back in the carriage, 
and occupied his mind with the plan of a magnificent 
asylum for unfortunate men of business. Meanwhile, 
David Swan enjoyed his nap. 

“* The carriage could not have gone above a mile 
or two, when a pretty young girl came along, with a 
tripping pace, which showed precisely how her little 
heart was dancing in her bosom. Perhaps it was 
this merry kind of motion that caused—is there any 
harm in saying it ?—her garter to slip its knot. Con- 
scious that the silken girth, if silk it were, was re- 
laxing its hold, she turned aside into the shelter of 
the maple trees, and there found a young man asleep 
by the spring! Blushing, as red as any rose, that 
she should have intruded into a gentleman’s bed- 
chamber, and for such a purpose too, she was about 
to make her escape on tiptoe. But, there was peril 
near the sleeper. A monster of a bee had been 
wandering overhead—buzz, buzz, buzz—now among 
the leaves, now flashing through the strips of sun- 
shine, and now lost in the dark shade, till finally he 
appeared to be settling on the eyelid of David Swan. 
The sting of a bee is sometimes deadly. As free- 
hearted as she was innocent, the girl attacked the in- 
truder with her handkerchief, brushed him soundly, 
and drove him from beneath the maple shade. How 
sweet a picture! This good deed accomplished, with 
quickened breath, and a deeper blush, she stole a 
glance at the youthful stranger, for whom she had 

, been battling with a dragon in the air. 

“*He is handsome!’ thought she, and blushed 
redder yet. 

“ How could it be that no dream of bliss grew so 
strong within him, that shattered by its very strength, 
it should part asunder, and allow him to perceive 
the girl among its phantoms? Why, at least, did no 
smile of welcome brighten up on his face? She was 
come, the maid whose soul, according to the old and 
beautiful idea, had been severed from his own, and 
whom, in all his vague but passionate desires, he 
yearned to meet. Her, only, could he love with a 
perfect love—him, only, could she receive into the 
depths of her heart—and now her image was faintly 
blushing in the fountain, by his side; should it pass 
away, its happy lustre would never gleam upon his 
life again. 

“ * How sound he sleeps!’ murmured the girl. 

“ She departed, but did not trip along the road so 
lightly as when she came. 

“ Now, this girl’s father was a thriving country 
merchant in the neighbourhood, and happened, at 
that identical time, to be looking out for just such a 
young man as David Swan. Had David formed a 
way side acquaintance with the daughter, he would 
have become the father’s clerk, and all else in natural 
succession. So here, again, had good fortune—the 
best of fortunes—stolen so near, that her garments 
brushed against him; and he knew nothing of the 
matter. 





down aslant over their brows. Their dresses were 
shabby, yet had a certain smartness. These were a 
couple of rascals, who got their living by whatever 
the devil sent them, and now, in the interim of other 
business, had staked the joint profits of their next 
piece of villany on a game of cards, which was to 
have been decided here under the trees. But, finding 
David asleep by the spring, one of the rogues whis- 
pered to his fellow, 

“ * Hist !—Do you see that bundle under his head !” 

“ The other villain nodded, winked, and leered. 

“*T'll bet you a horn of brandy,’ said the first, 
‘that the chap has either a pocket-book, or a snug 
little hoard of small change, stowed away amongst 
his shirts. And if not there, we shall find it in his 
pantaloons’ pocket.’ 

* * But how if he wakes ? said the other. 

“ His companion thrust aside his waistcoat, point- 
ed to the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 

“So be it!’ muttered the second villain. 

“ They approached the unconscious David, and, 
while one peinted the dagger towards his heart, the 
other began to search the bundle beneath his head. 
Their two faces, grim, wrinkled, and ghastly with 
guilt and fear, bent over their victim, looking hor- 
rible enough to be mistaken for fiends, should he 
suddenly awake. Nay, had the villains glanced aside 
into the spring, even they would hardly have known 
themselves, as reflected there. But David Swan had 
never worn a more tranquil aspect, even when asleep 
on his mother’s breast. . 

“*T must take away the bundle,’ whispered one. 

“ ¢Tf he stirs, I’ll strike,’ muttered the other. 

* But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the 
ground, came in beneath the maple trees, and gazed 
alternately at each of these wicked men, and then 
at the quiet sleeper. He then lapped out of the 
fountain. 

** Pshaw!” said one villain. ‘ We can do nothing 
now. The dog’s master must be close behind. 

* * Let’s take a drink, and be off,’ said the other. 

“The man, with the dagger, thrust back the 
weapon into his bosom, and drew forth a pocket 
pistol, but not of that kind which kills by a single 
discharge. It was a flask of liquor, with a block tin 
tumbler screwed upon the mouth. Each drank a 
comfortable dram, and left the spot, with so many 
jests, and such laughter at their unaccomplished 
wickedness, that they might be said to have gone on 
their way rejoicing. In a few hours they had for- 
gotten the whole affair, nor once imagined that the 
recording angel had written down the crime of mur- 
der against their souls, in letters as durable as eter- 
nity. As for David Swan, he still slept quietly, 
neither conscious of the shadow of death when it 
hung over him, nor of the glow of renewed life, when 
that shadow was withdrawn. 

* He slept, but no longer so quietly as at first. An 
hour’s repose had snatched, from his elastic frame, 
the weariness with which many hours of toil had 
burthened it. Now, he stirred—now, moved his 
lips, without a sound—now, talked in an inward 
tone, to the noon-day spectres of his dream. But 
a noise of wheels came rattling louder and louder 
along the road, until it dashed through the dis- 
persing mist of David’s slumber—and there was 
the stage coach. He started up, with all his ideas 
about him. 

“* Halloo, driver !—Take a passenger?’ shouted 
he. 

“* Room on top!’ answered the driver. 

“ Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily 
towards Boston, without so much as a parting glance 
at that fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. He knew 
not that a phantom of wealth had thrown a golden 
hue upon its waters—nor that one of love had 
sighed softly to their murmur—nor that one of death 
had threatened to crimson them with his blood—all, 
in the brief hour since he lay down to sleep. Sleep- 
ing or waking, we hear not the airy footsteps of the 
strange things that almost happen. Does it not 
argue a superintending Providence, that, while view- 
less and unexpected events thrust themselves con- 
tinually athwart our path, there should still be regu- 
larity enough, in mortal life, to render foresight even 
partially available.” 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not.—In a pleasant 
preface, Mrs. Hall hints that this pretty book 
may prove the last of its series. If it be so, she 
deserves the praise, at least, of having brought 
her labours to an end with unflagging spirit; 
for though we miss some well-known names 
from the pages of this child’s Annual, it appears 
to us, in letter-press, equal to any of its fore- 
going volumes: and one of its plates, ‘The 
Little Lord,’ engraved by F. C. Lewis, after a 
drawing by F. C. Lewis, jun., would do no dis- 
credit to any collection of greater pretensions, 
As our extracts from this year’s Annuals have 
been principally confined to the poetical part of 
their contents, we cannot do better than extract 
Allan Cunningham’s 

Song of the Wild Bee. 
I come, the lord of beauty: all 
Spring’s buds and blooms wake at my call; 
1 come, the lord of song: my strain 
Calls music to the world again. 
Dew-born from earth the lily springs, 
Joyous in heaven the lavereck sings ; 
The honeyed ouk, the hawthorn tree, 
An odorous homage yield to me. 
Nay, even the thyme which scents the feet 
Of sauntering bard in musings sweet, 
Has brimmed, ere well the sun was up, 
With nect’rous drink my balmy cup. 


I reign the king of summer: where 

Is there a flower which scents the air, 
On southern vale, or northern brae, 

By gliding Thames, or rushing Tay, 
That dares refuse in joy to bring 

Its honeyed tribute to my wing ? 

Just when June’s sun begins to blink, 
From England’s rose large draughts I drink, 
From Scotland’s martial emblem, I 

Sip golden drops, and load my thigh ; 
For me it buds, for me it blows, 

‘The proudest flower the sunshine knows. 


I’m fair to look upon: behold 

My bright brown back, bedropt with gold! 
My bosom, silver-scaled and dun ; 

My wings like dew dried in the sun; 

My belly, barred with many a ring, 

And armed too,—fly, or feel my sting ! 
The foxglove is my home: I dwell, 

And sing, too, in the blue hare-bell. 
When winter comes, and snows are deep, 
In earth's warm bosom sound I sleep, 
To wake when shepherd's foot can hide 
Three daisies on Loch Ettrick’s side. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Impressions of England, by Count Edouard de 
Melfort.—These are two of the lightest of light 
volumes.—They may be commended as containing 
fewer mistakes and exaggerations than are usual in 
French pictures of English life and scenery. The 
Count is pleased with us—but, though a little roman- 
tic and sentimental, he is obviously neither of that 
credulous age, nor endowed with that undistinguishing 
good-humour, which makes some travellers wander 
over the world with a perpetual smile on their faces: 
—his remarks on society, though slight, are often 
sensible—his pictures of scenery, though rather feebly 
touched, are characteristic as well as faithful—his 
personalities, too, (and these now seem as necessary 
ingredients in every journal as travellers’ wonders 
were some years since) are all gracious and compli- 
mentary. In short, no one can feel aggrieved by 
the work, and some will read it with pleasure. 

Humility, by Mrs. Hofland.—Mrs. Hofland has 
frequently displayed in her stories a pathos and a 
shrewd observation which must make them accept- 
able to readers of every age. Her fault is a want 
of contrivance ; we are as sure to find in her tales 
certain difficulties, and certain solutions to these, 
as to meet with a white horse in one of Wouver- 
mans’ landscapes. ‘ Humility’ is, perhaps, not quite 
so interesting as other tales of the series whereof it 
forms a part; but it is full of sound morality and 
kindly feeling. 

History and Present State of the British Empire — 
Introduction to the Sciences.—These volumes belong 
to Chambers’s Educational Course, a series in which 
the plan far surpasses the execution. The compilers 
have spared no labour in collecting information, but 
they are sadly deficient in power of condensation 
and arrangement ; their history is a mere assemblage 
of disjointed scraps, their science a series of uncon- 
nected and not very well written essays. Writers 
who undertake to reform the whole circle of the 
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sciences, and to simplify every department of know- | 
ledge, should take some pains to acquire accuracy of 
expression: a familiar style is not necessarily loose 
and careless, nor is the sacrifice of elegance the best | 
means of acquiring popularity. We say thus much | 
with regret, for we wish well to the enterprising 
publishers. 


The Doctrine of Particular Providence, &c. illus- | 
trated and defended in Biographical Reminiscences, | 
by George Pilkington.—The Errors of Irvingism ex- 
posed, or Modern Popery unmasked, by Benjamin 
Shillingford.—Neither of these works has literary 
merit enough to claim one moment's notice ; viewed, | 
however, as illustrations of the spirit of the times we 
are living in, they are not to be dismissed without a 
passing word. It is painful to us to believe, that in 
a century whose boast it is to have witnessed a wide 
extension of general knowledge and intelligence, the 
number of, and therefore the appetite for, such pub- 
lications as these, should be rapidly increasing ; for 
we fear that a counterbalance to the spread of fana- 
ticism, is to be looked for in that spurious liberality 
(or, rather, licentiousness) which breaks down the 
poundaries of right and wrong, in its eagerness to 
escape, as far as possible, from the trammels of an 
enthralling superstition, rather than in that moderate 
and reasonable faith which regards either extreme as 
the convulsion of disease, and not the activity of 
health. Mr. Pilkington may be a well-intentioned 
man; but he is faithless to his own principles in 
sending round a charity-box, and, therefore, in pub- 
lishing this book, lays himself open to the charge of 
worldliness and quackery. Mr. Shillingford’s pam- 
phlet is yet more melancholy—for it would seem as 
if the mantle of insanity which, towards the close of 
his career, burdened one of the noblest spirits that of 
late have appeared among us, had fallen upon, and still 
covered many of his followers among the weak- 





minded or the designing. 


Crombie’s Gymnasium Abridged.—We are glad to 
see this truly valuable work placed within the reach 
of the junior students of Latin composition. It has 
been long known as the best guide to the acquisition 
of a good classical style of Latin prose, but the sphere 
of its utility was limited by its size and price. The 


| abridgment, we should rather call it the compression, 
is a boon of no ordinary value to our classical schools, | 


and we are sure that its speedy adoption by teachers 
will give the most gratifying confirmation of our 
judgment. 


Pic-Nics from the Dublin Penny Journal_—The 
Dublin Penny Journal was the most interesting of | 


its class, for it had a definite purpose, the illustration 
of Irish subjects. We gladly, therefore, receive 
these memorials of our old friend, and can safely re- 
commend them as tales amusing in themselves, and 
accurate delineations of Irish character. 

Bond’s Popular Geography.—A very useful com- 
pilation. The author has judiciously followed Wood- 
bridge’s plan of attending more to the physical than 
the political divisions of the globe; and he has added 
much curious information on the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants and animals, an interesting subject 
that has not previously been introduced into elemen- 
tary works, 

Gibson’s Etymological Geography.—Geographical 
students will find this little work a useful companion 
and supplement to the ordinary treatises on geo- 
graphy. 

Major's Guide to the Greek Tragedians.—A judi- 
cious collection of useful information, but modelled 
rather too obviously on the plan of the * Greek The- 
atre,’ published at Cambridge. 

Fletcher's Young Divine.—This is a successful 
attempt to render the study of the Scriptures, espe- 
cially the Old Testament, pleasing and profitable to 
youthful minds. 


M, 





l of Judai. A brief summary of the mo- 
dern Jewish creed, intended for the instruction of 
young members of that persuasion. 


|  Spurr’s Lectures on Education.—This little work 

| contains some excellent practical suggestions to 
parents who take a share in the education of their 

| children, 

| Mental Exercises.—A collection of useful exercises 

| in mental arithmetic, combined with much miscel- 

| laneous and valuable information. 

Rollo Learning to Read.—<A reprint of an American 


elementary book, that well merits introduction into 
| our nurseries. 





List of New Books.—Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons 
Vol. I. (Winter), by the Rev. H. Duncan, fe. 6s. cl.— 
Mead’s Sermons on the Jews, and on Falling into the Hands 
of the Living God, 12mo. 6s. cl.—A Country Curate’s Auto- 
biography, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. —'The Child’s Com- 
mentary on St. Luke, by Mrs. J. B. Webb, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
| —Williams’s Abstract of the Acts for 1836, l2mo. 8s. bds. 
—Statutes at Large, Vol. XIV. Part 1. (6&7 Will. 4.) 4to. 
26s. bds.—Memoirs of Madame Malibran and Mons. De 
Beriot, Ismo. 2s. 6d. swd. — Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. 
LXXXIV. (Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Great 
Britain, Vol. 1.) fc. 6s. cl.— Poulter on the Efficiency of 
God, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—American Almanac and Repository, 
for 1837, 5s. swd.—Eagle’s Tithe Act, with Notes, l2mo. 
5s. bds.— Niblock’s New English and Latin and Latin and 
Evglish Dictionary, sq. 12mo. 9s. 6d. bd.—Marriage the 
Source and Perfection of Social Happiness and Duty, by 
the Rev. H. C. Donnoghue, fc. 3s. 6d. cl. — Contrast; or 
the History of a Day, 16mo. 1s. 6d. cl.— Uncle Philip’s 
Conversations about the Whale Fishery and Polar Seas, 
sq. 6s. bds.— Rhymes and Pictures for Children, 18mo. new 
edit, 2s. cl.—The Sacred Casket, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Alnwick 
Castle, with other Poems, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. — King’s Jour- 
ney to the Arctic Ocean, in 1833-4-5, 2 vols. t Svo. 2is. 
bds.—Voyage Pittoresque, 1837, (24 Illustrations), 4to. 185. 
bds.— Burn’s Marriage and Registration Acts, 12mo. 4s. bds, 
—The Holy Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, new edit, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Rich’s General View of the United States 
of America, 2nd edit. fc. 6s. cl_—The Prophetic Messenger 
Almanac, 1837, 2s. 6d. swd.—Lunar Tables, by Mrs. Janet 
Taylor, 3rd edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d. bds. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 29. 

Tue Spanish papers contain the report of one of 
the most singular trials, that for a long time has 
amused or interested the public. It is the trial, 
which has recently taken place at Barcelona, of an 
ex-monk, Friar Vincente, who was condemned for 
having committed several murders, instigated solely 
by his love of books. The last murder, that which 
led to the discovery of the assassin, was that of a 
poor book-vender, named Patxot, who kept his shop 
(a stall) under the pillars de los Encantes, at Bar- 
celona. Friar or ex-friar Vincente, for he called 
himself Don Vicente, had, on expulsion from his 
convent, established himself under the same pillars, 
for the purpose of vending books, and had contrived 
to secure a good share of the literary riches of his con- 
vent on his own shelves. Like several bibliopoles 
amongst ourselves, Vincente, though fond of selling, 
was still more desirous of having and keeping ; and 
he never parted with a genuine book-treasure without 
manifest reluctance. At times he was known to fly 
into a passion and abuse the happy persons who pur- 
chased and were about to carry offan antique volume. 

About four months since, an auction took place of 
the library of an old lawyer. Amongst the books 
was a glorious copy of the * Furs e Ordinacions fetes 
per Jos Gloriosos Reys de Aragé als Regnicols del 
regne de Valencia.’ It was printed in 1482, by Pal- 
mart, who introduced printing into Spain. Patxot 
desired much to have it, but Vincente’s desire was 
still greater. The latter bid upwards of 50/. sterling, 
but Patxot bid still higher; and Vincente was obliged 
to abandon it to his rival. Patxot carried it off in 
triumph, but Vincente was heard to murmur ven- 
geance. Ere a week had elapsed, the shop of Patxot 

yas consumed by flamea, and the body of the unfor- 
tunate bibliopole reduced to ashes, together, as it was 
supposed, with all his treasures, 

The authorities did not think of inquiring into a 
circumstance that seemed natural, until the number 
of assassinations began to attract attention. A Ger- 
man litterateur, who visited Barcelona, had been 
found murdered ; 2 curate, also, of the neighbour- 
hood. This was at first attributed to political causes, 
until, at length, it was remarked, that all the victims 
were men of studious habits. An alcalde, Don Pablo 
Rafael, author of many learned works, had disap- 
peared ; a Judge, too, and other functionaries. 

It was forthwith rumoured that the Inquisition 
had been secretly re-established, and that a tribunal 
under its laws held mysterious sittings, and pro- 
nounced these fearful sentences, so fearfully executed. 
Search was made at the domiciles of all persons sup- 
posed likely to belong to such a society ; and in 
pursuance of this suspicion the shop of Don or Friar 
Vincente was searched. Nothing was found but 
books. The Corregidor seized one of these, the 
* Directorium Inquisitorum’ of Gironne, as relating 
to his object; when the removal of the volume 
caused another to fall, which had been secreted be- 
hind it. This was picked up, and opened, and proyed 
to be the * Furs e Ordinacions,’ the volume pur- 
chased so dearly at the sale by poor Patxot, and 
which was now found in the possession of his rival 
bidder. The search was continued, and another 
book was found, which had belonged to Don Pablo 
N , another victim. Vincente was seized, con- 
tined, menaced, and at length promised to confess, 
upon one condition,—viz. that his collection of hooks 
should not be scattered or sold to different persons. 
Satisfied in this respect, Vincente made a clean breast, 
and repeated his confession, with full explanations 
respecting his conduct, on the day of his trial. 

Placed at the bar, Vincente appeared a little 
stout, dark man, with ruddy and open countenance. 
Having made the sign of the cross, he thus began:— 








* T will tell the truth; I have promised it. If I | 


have been guilty, it has been with good intentions, 
I wished to enrich science, and preserve its treasures. 
If I have done ill, punish me; but leave my books 
together—they have done no harm. It was most re- 
luctantly I consented to sell my first precious book 
to a curate. St. John is witness I did my utmost to 
disgust him with it. I told him it was a bad copy, 
had a page in manuscript, &c.; all would not do; 
he paid the price, and went away. As he walked 
off, along the Calle Ancho, 1 followed him, begged 
him to take back his money, and return the book, He 





refused ; and whilst I was entreating him, we reached 
alone place. Wearied with his obstinacy, I took 
out my dagger, and stabbed him, rolled him into the 
ditch, and covered him with branches, and carried 
home my precious volume, which I see yonder on 
the table.” 

The President then asked if this was the only 
time he had killed persons for their books. Vincente 
replied, * My library is too well stocked for that; 
no se ganb Zamoraen una hora—Rome was not built 
in a day.” 

The President bade him explain how he had de- 
spatched the other victims. Vincente replied, “* No- 
thing more simple. When I found a purchaser so 
obstinate as that he would have the volume, I tore 
out some pages, well aware that he would come back 
for them. When he did, I drew him into an inner 
room, under pretence of replacing the pages, and 
then despatched him. My arm never failed me.” 

* Did not your heart revolt at thus destroying the 
image of your Maker?” 

“ Men are mortal; they die sooner or later. But 
books are not so; they are immortal, and merit more 
interest.” 

* And you committed murder merely for books?” 

“ And for what more would you? Books are the 
gloria de Dios”—(the glory of God). 

“ And Patxot, how did you murder him 2” 

“T got in by the window, found him asleep, threw 
a soaped cord about his neck, and strangled him. 
When he was dead I took off the cord, set fire to the 
bed, and withdrew.” 

The advocate of Vincente endeavoured to invali- 
date the evidence, by proving that the copy of the 
work which Patxot had bought was not unique. This 
he succeeded in proving ; and which affected his client 
more than anything else,—more than even his sen- 
tence. Notwithstanding, he was condemned to the 
penalty of the garrote—(strangulation). 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Were an apology necessary for deficiencies over 
which we have no controul, we might express our 
regret that past weeks have been so barren of novel- 
ties in English literature: the present one is espe- 
cially unfruitful, with the exception of a book or 
two, so light as hardly to claim a deliberate exami- 
nation, and half a dozen Annuals, whose chief value 
is their prettiness as table ornaments. 

The Magazines, too, seem unwilling to put forth 
much that is new or brilliant for “the month in 
which Englishmen hang and drown themselves,” and 
to dream rather than live: some of them murmur a 
word or two concerning things political, and changes 
which may be—some have retrospective visions of 
the Bristol Meeting — others again (Blackwood, in 
elegant Latin verse are haunted by sad recollections 
of poor Malibran. But to quit metaphor, lest we, 
too, be charged with partaking of the general somno- 
lency, we will specify a few papers that have struck 
us, while hastily turning over the periodicals of the 
month, leaving a quarterly journal or two to await 
more deliberate examination.—In Blackwood, the 
articleon State Education in France, though almost at 
the antipodes of our own philosophy, is worth reading. 
‘The World we live in’ is the first number of a 
monthly digest of the curious events of the passing 
day, and promises well.—In Fraser, which is il- 
lustrated by a portrait of Mr. Lodge, the herald and 
historian, the papers which most interested us were 
the ‘Secret History of the Irish Association,’ (though 
it need not be told in what colour this is written,) 
and Sir Egerton Brydges’ comments on Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs. There is power in the ‘ Re- 
membrances of a Monthly Nurse,’ but power thrown 
away upon painful and revolting subjects.—Tait 
leads off his number by an examination of the effect 
of the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers, 
accompanied by numerical statements, which is valu- 
able and interesting at the present juncture ; and be- 
gins a series of articles upon Hazlitt with a review of 
his Life of Napoleon.—The New Monthly, (to which 
isappended a likeness of Mr. Horace Smith, accom- 
panied by a dangerous comparison of his merits as a 
novelist with those of Sir Walter Scott,) has some 
clever papers—we may instance those on ‘ High 
Civilization’ and ‘ Great People.’-—The Metropolitan 
is sadly too much of a trade engine; there are 








———— a 
however, some charming snatches of verse by Richard 
Howitt, scattered here and there, which redeem the 
number before us.—The old Monthly seems to flourish 
under its new management.—There is much clever. 
ness and variety in the Scottish Monthly Magazine 

though the tone of its criticisms and light articles is 
too flippant for our taste—In the Dublin University 
Magazine, besides certain controversial articles, of 
which we shall not speak, Mr. Blackie gives us a 
translation of Goethe’s ‘* Plundersweiler Markt,’ 
The ‘Gallery of illustrious Irishmen’ is continued 

and good, devout, gentlemanly George Herbert held 
up to deserved admiration in the first of a series of 
Essays on the English Poets—The Monthly Reposi- 
tory takes Laing’s Norway as the text for its prin- 
cipal article ; and the Court Magazine (we could not 
point to a contrast more complete than exists be. 
tween these two periodicals,) has an expressive and 
pleasant likeness of Lady John Russell as its presi. 
dent for the month. 

We may mention that Baron de Hugel, the scien- 
tifie traveller, to whose recent voyages to the East 
Indies and New Holland, we alluded in a late num- 
ber, (No. 466, p. 708.) is now in England, from 
which he will shortly take his departure for Vienna, 
It is said that the notes and journals which he has 
kept, are unusually ample and interesting ; and that 
his collections of natural history are very extensive, 

An interesting exhibition is about to open at 
Exeter Hall—Giovanni d’Athanasi’s collection of 
Egyptian antiquities. It is very complete and ex- 
tensive: among others of the large articles of pecu- 
liar value, we may specify the following numbers in 
the catalogue—621. The upper part of the case of a 
mummy of a lady of rank: 622. A sarcophagus of 
wood richly ornamented with hieroglyphic devices: 
623. A singularly complete female mummy from 
Memphis. The collection too is very rich in toys, 
bronzes, effigies, and specimens of jewellery: some 
of the last are startlingly modern in their style and 
setting. We shall have more to say of this exhibition, 

Weare authorized to state, that the Lord Mayor's 
premium of ten guineas for the best essay on the 
life and institutions of the English legislator, Offa 
King of Mercia, has been adjudged to the Rev. Henry 
Mackenzie, of Pembroke College,Oxford. A premium 
to the same amount, to be awarded in October 1837, 
is offered for the best essay on the life and times of 
Robert Baron Fitzwalter, Castellan of London in the 
reign of King John. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday evening this Society commenced 
its meetings for the ensuing session ; Mr. Lyell, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. Hugh Edwin Strickland, F.G.S., recently re- 
turned from Asia Minor, read a paper on the general 
structure of the country which he visited, accom- 
panied, in part, by Mr. Hamilton, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Society ; and announced that the me- 
moir was the first of a series which would give the 
results of their examination. 

The details of the paper were confined to obser- 
vations made during a winter's residence at Smyrna, 
and two excursions, one into the valleys of the 
Meander and Cayster, and the other from Constanti- 
nople to Smyrna. The principal physical features of 
this portion of Asia Minor are four chains of moun- 
tains, having a general direction from E. to W., and 
between which flow the Hermus, the Cayster, and 
the Meander. Another ridge, having a parallel range, 
commences with Mount Ida,and extends tothe Mysian 
Olympus. Independently of these leading chains, 
there are others which, though of similar geological 
structure, have not the same bearing, and are yet 
considered by Mr. Strickland to be of equal an- 
tiquity. 

The geological structure of the country is simple ; 
the formations consisting of granite, micaceous and 
otherschistsassociated with beds of marble and quartz 
rock, Hippurite limestone and schist ; tertiary lacus- 
trine and marine deposits; ancient and modern 
igneous rocks, and recent aqueous accumulations. 

The author did not observe granite in situ, but on 
the authority of M. Fontanier, M. Texier, and other 
travellers, he stated that it constitutes the highest 
part of Ida, the Mysian Olympus, the Bithynian 
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Olympus, ‘Mount " Dindymus, , Mount 1 Tmolus, and | 
Mount Latmus. 

The micaceous schist and associated rocks occupy | 
a very important place in the geology of Asia Minor, | 
forming nearly all the mountain chains which inter- | 

sect the country. The saccharine marbles are con- 
nected with the schist, and are extensively wrought 
inthe Island of Proconnesus, giving the name of Mar- | 
mora to the surrounding sea. They also abound at | 
Ephesus, on the W. and §. of Mount Olympus, and 
in the valley of the Cayster. 

The Hippurite limestone, the only representative 
of that vast system of rocks which occupies a large 

rtion of Europe, and usually termed secondary, is 
even sparingly displayed i in the north-western part of 
Asia Minor. The chief localities at which it was 
noticed by Mr. Strickland and Mr. Hamilton are the 
south side of Lake Apollonia, Mount Tartali, on the 
FE. of Smyrna, Mount Sipylus, the peninsula of Cara- 
hournou, and the island of Scio. Associated with 
the limestone, is occasionally a greenish schistose 
sandstone, resembling some of the Italian macignos ; 
and at Mount Corax, W. of Smyrna, are compact 
schistose marls and sandstones, unconnected with 
limestone, but which the author considers to be of 
the same age. 

The tertiary lacustrine formations occur in nearly 
every large valley, and appear to have once occupied 
amuch greater surface than at present. They con- 
sist of horizontal beds, sometimes several hundred 
feet thick, of calcareous marl, white limestone, with 
layersand nodules of brown or black flint, occasionally 
resembling Italian scaglia, at others chalk, and 
of white sendy limestone, sandstone, sand, and gravel. 
They abound, in some localities, with shells of the 
genera helix, unio, cyclas, lymnea, planorbis, and pa- 
ludina ; and, near Smyrna, with the remains of dico- 
tyledonous plants. A detailed account was given of 
the geographical distribution of the formations, and 
it was stated, as a remarkable circumstance, that 
though so generally distributed, no trace of these la- 
custrine deposits exists in the valley of the Cayster. 

Tertiary marine deposits occur in the southern 
part of Tenedos, on the coast of the Tread, and on 
both banks of the Dardanelles; but, as Mr. Strick- 
land did not personally examine them, no details 
were ofiered respecting their structure. 

The more ancient voleanic rocks consist of green- 
stones, trachytes, and basalt. The greenstone occurs 
chiefly between Kesterlck and Adrianos, and around 
the village of Eshen. ‘Their connexion with the 
other formations is not clearly developed, but in con- 
sequence of a dyke of greenstone traversing a tertiary | 
deposit near Eshen, Mr. Strickland conceives that 
the trap in the neighbourhood of that village is not of 
greater antiquity. 

Trachytes were stated to be abundantly scattered 
over the western portion of Asia Minor, and the au- 
thor is of opinion that some of them are older, some 
younger than the lacustrine strata. An enumeration 
was given of the localities at which igneous rocks 
were observed by himself and Mr. Hamilton during 
their journey from Constantinople to Smyrna. The 
points of chief interest are between Debrent and 
Taushanli, where volcanic debris is intermixed with 
a lacustrine sandstone: Ghiediz, where a conical 
rock of trachytic basalt has poured forth a stream of 
lava ten feet thick, which rests upon sand and gravel, 
considered by the author to be probably of later 
origin than the lacustrine limestone ; and the conical 
trachytic hills W. of Kobek formed by an eruption 
of voleanie matter, anterior to the lacustrine for- 
mation of the plain of Hushak, as the gravel beds 
of that formation contain many boulders of trachyte. 

The modern voleanic rocks were observed only in 
the district of Catacecaumene, in Lydia, and are term- 
ed modern by Mr. Strickland with respect to the 
other formations, and not to historical events. These 
voleanic mounds rise partly amidst the lacustrine 
limestone of the valley of the Hermus, and partly 
on the slope of the schistose hills, which bound it on 
the south. They consist of scoriw and lava, and are 
referable to two epochs, indicated by the difference 
in their state of preservation and the appearance of | 
the streams of lava which have flowed from them. | 
The older cones, nearly thirty in number, are low 
and flat; their craters have disappeared, or are | 
marked by a slight depression, and all their promi- | 
nences seem to have been smoothed by time, They | 




















are also covered with ‘the vineyards producing the | 
Catacecaumene wine, celebrated from the time of 
Strabo to the present day; and the streams of 
basalt or lava which have flowed from them are level | 
on the surface, and covered with turf. The newer 
volcanos, only three in number, though extinct for | 
more than 3000 years, preserve all their characters | 
unaltered ; the craters are perfectly defined, and 
the streams of lava are black, rugged, and barren. 

Mr. Strickland then pointed out the perfect re- 
semblance between the structure of the Catace- 
caumene and that of the volcanic districts of Central 
France. In both countries are extensive lacustrine, 
tertiary deposits; voleanic cones, extinct from the 
most remote historical antiquity, yet connected with 
streams of lava resembling the latest products of 
active volcanos; and in each district are tertiary 
hills, capped by detached plateaux of basalt; and 
streams of the hardest lava cut through by the action 
of running water. 

Under the head of modern aqueous accumulations 
an account was given of the travertine deposited by 
the hot springs at the foot of Mount Olympus, form- 
ing a platform, which extends for about two miles 
from the present springs, into the town of Broussa, 
where it is about half a mile in width, and 100 feet 
high, 

A description was next given of the changes 
which have been produced by the sedimentary 
matter deposited near the mouths of the rivers: thus 
theisland Lode, once the scene of a sea-fight between 
the Persians and the Ionians, is now a hill in the 
nidst of a plain; the Latmie Gulf is changed into an 
inland lake; the once flourishing town of Miletus, 
losing its harbour, is become a heap of ruins; the 
port of Ephesus is changed into a stagnant pool ; 
and the delta of the Hermus threatens, in a few 
centuries, to destroy the harbour of the prosperous 
city of Smyrna. 

The memoir concluded with a description of a 
recent lacustrine deposit in the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus, above Kirmasteu, which appears to have 
been, for the greater part, removed by the action of 
that river, only detached platforms, 50 or 60 feet 
high, being left on the sides of the valley. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1A. B. Lambert, Esq. F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair. Amongst the varieties of specimens exhibited 
on the table, was the Spartina polystac hya of Pursh, 
a species new to the British Flora, discovered the past 
summer growing abundantly on the muddy banks 
of the river at Southampton, by Mr. Bromfield. Mr. 
Gould exhibited a collection of Australian birds, 
consisting of several new species of Parrots, Fiechea, 
Mellifics .and Amidina,as also a new species of Ptili- 
norhyneus which was distinguished by a beautiful 
mueal band. Mr. Warden also exhibited a cone of the 
Pinus Sabiniensis, and the chairman two stems of the 
Tree Dahlia, growing abundantly in the interior of 
Mexicotoa height of upwardsofseventyfeet, and which 
he had cultivated in his gardens to a height of about 
seven feet. The secretary read some remarks by Mr. 
Foster, proving that the Euphorbia palustris, which was 
lately found in the neighbourhood of Bath, and then 
considered to be a new discovery, was described by 
Major Johnson in an old edition of Gerrard’s Herhi il, 
as having been noticed by him in several tracts of 
the country in 1634. A paper was also read from 
R. H. Schomburgh, Esq. illustrated with drawings, 
containing an account of the mode of preparation of 
the Wourali poison by the Macoosies, the tree from 
which it was made, he having decided to be Strych- 
nos toxifera. In illustration of the paper, Mr. Lam- 
bert exhibited a specimen of the plant as seen by Dr. 
Martins on the Ama: zons, 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1.—A better exhibition than could have been 
anticipated took place this day, and many of the 
plants and fruits were of much interest; particularly 
the specimens of Bignonia venusta, Oncidium crispum, 
Catasetum cristatum, Cactus truncatus, Gloxinia ma- 
culata, Columnea scandens, Stanhopea eburnea, seed- 
ling chrysanthemums,&c. Among the fruit we par- 
ticularly observed Queen pine -apples of 44tb. weight, 
and a very fine Enville pine of 6tb. 50z. grown from 


suckers without fire heat; currants, (with a model of | 


the contrivance for preserving them on the trees) and 
a collection of excellent pears, including the Beurré 


| Diel, ‘from standards, ‘and a ‘a variety - raised by T. A. 
Knight, Esq., called the Eyewood, which had fruited 
for the first time in the Society's garden. It was 
found to possess the high flavour of the Crassane, with 
the additional merit of being sufficiently hardy to 
bear as a standard, which the : former pear has not. 

Silver Knightian medals were awarded to Mr. John 
Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., for his 
collection of plants; to Messrs. Rollison, for their 
Oncidium crispum; and to R. Durant, Esq., for his 
pine-apples. The next meeting was announced to 
take place on the 6th of ‘December, : at 2 p.m. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3.—John Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
The report announced, that the number of visitors 
to the museum during the past month was 325, from 
whom the sum of 3/. 3s. had been received, and to 
the gardens, 8751, and the amount received, 286/. 9s. 
Various contributions to both departments were also 
announced, none however being of particular impor- 
tance. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov, 4.—J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. in the chair.— 
This being the first ordinary meeting, the amended 
laws, agreed to at the last, were separately taken into 
consideration, and it was decided that the meetings 
should be held twice in every month from October to 
June,and once each month during the remainder ofthe 
year, and that the anniversary should be held on the 
28th of November, being the birthday of Raye, the 
eminent English botanist. A recommendation of the 
Council, that appropriate rooms should be taken at 
the Adelphi, was also agreed to. Mr. Cooper, the 
curator, read a paper on the effect of light upon 
plants, and the results of experiments with coloured 
fluids upon the common broad bean. 





Society or Arts.—The Members of this Institu- 
tion held their first meeting, after the vacation, on 
Wednesday evening; David Pollock, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. The Secretary announced that many 
communications had been received during the recess 
connected with the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country. Many valuable presents were also 
mentioned, and the thanks of the Society ordered to 
the respective donors, Mr. Lott moved that an 
address should be presented to his Royal Highness, 
the President of the Society, on the successful and 
happy result of the recent operation. The Secretary 
announced that the commencement of the Illustra- 
tions would be on Tuesday evening next,—the sub- 
ject, ‘The principles of Optics, and their application 
to the construction of Achromatic Object-glasses,” by 
A. Ross, Esq.—the subject to be resumed on the 13th 
of December. 

The subsequent Illustrations will be— 

Jan. 10.—On the Metallurgical History of Iron: Part Lf. 
By the Secretary 

Feb. 14.—On the Metallurgical History of lron: Part III. 

y the Secretary. 

Mar. 14.—On Recent Improvements in Mining. By J. 
Taylor, Esq. 

April 11.—On Recent Improvements in Paper-making. By 
Edward Cowper, Esq. 

May 9.—On the Art of Embossing Paper, Calico, &c. 

y J. Hemming, Esq. 

June 13.—On the Manufacture of Sword-blades. By H, 

Wilkinson, Esq. 
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Davry Lane.—Mr. Forrest is improving in favour 
with the town, and will, we suspect, continue to do 
| So, as his style shall become better known, It is 
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charged by the English public, upon English dra- 
matic writers, that they have no originality of con- 
ception. We may, with great truth, on behalf of 
the English dramatic writers, retort upon the English 
public that they have no originality of perception. 
A new actor appears in such a part as Othello, for 
instance—what are his chances of being fairly judg- 
ed? If he follows in the track which his predecessors 
have marked out for him, he is at once put down for 
an imitator; if he dares to think for himself, and has 
boldness enough to strike into an untrodden path, 
“he must be wrong, because it never used to be done 
so.” 
of prejudice with which he is sure to be surrounded, 
and hold his ground while he buffets them, one by 
one, away, he may be said to be a lucky man, what- 
ever his genius or talent may be. We are of opinion 
that Mr. Forrest has the genius, and we sincerely 
wish him the luck. We are, of course, too late to 
report upon his King Lear of last night. 

An American comic actor, Mr. Hill, has made a 
very successful first appearance here in a downright 


If the debutant can struggle against the clouds | 





Yankee part. The audience relished the sly humour | 


with which he told the barefaced lies set down for 
him, and the solemn mockery of seriousness with 
which he confirmed them ; and he seemed established 
in favour with them before he had been two minutes 
on the stage. Mr. Hill was here more fortunate than 
his more serious countryman ; the audience laughed 
because, being tickled, it was not necessary for them 
to pause and inquire whether it was right for them 
to admit that they were amused. They wanted to 
laugh, and, as little responsibility is incurred by 


laughing in such a case, they could do so without | 


thinking; and in theatrical matters there is nothing 
which bothers this “most thinking people” more 
than having to think. 





Otympic.—Two new burlettas were given here on 
Monday last. 
nading.’ The first, which is in fact merely a vehicle 
for a series of personations, has been adapted by Mr. 


* He would be an Actor,’ and ‘ Sere- | 


Charles Mathews, from a French piece, in which the | 


leading part used to be sustained by M. Perlet. 
These personations are successively, an old man— 
a Welsh gardener—and a French woman. The cha- 
racters were all three cleverly sustained, but the 
French woman was by very far the best and truest. 
Accent, manner, dress, and appearance, all combined 
to heighten the effect, and confirm the fidelity of the 
representation : it was much and justly applauded 
—and indeed, the whole piece was very favourably 
received. ‘Serenading’ introduced to these boards 
«a Mr. Conquest, whom we had never seen before. 
He seems to understand his business, and to be 
quite at his ease upon the stage. He has humour 
also, but it is more of the quaint than the rich sort— 
more of the Harley school, than the Liston. It is, 
however, unfair to pronounce finally upon once 
seeing him, and that too in a part which, though 
pleasant enough, is neither very new nor very pro- 
minent. Mr. James Vining’s part was a much better 
one, and he played it with great spirit and clever- 
ness. The piéce was only moderately well received. 

e have unintentionally omitted, in. noticing the 
first piece, to record the acting of Mrs-Orger—she 
had no very great opportunity, but while she was on 
the stage, she made it appear as if she had. ‘Olym- 
pic Devils’ was revived on the same evening, and is 
advertised to be repeated every Monday and Tuesday 
until further notice. 








MISCELLANEA 

[From a Correspondent.|—Sir,—In the Athe- 
neum of this day [Oct. 22,] I see it.stated, that 
“the Imperial Library of St. Petersburgh has been 
given up to public use.” It should be added, that 
this Imperial Library, or at least the far greater part 
of it, (consisting of 262,240 volumes,-and 24,573 
prints) formed part of the plunder of Warsaw, from 
whence they were “conveyed” to St. Petersburgh in 
1796; and that it had been “ given up to public use” 
by its truly noble founder, Count Zalusky, more than 
fifty years before. his illustrious Pole dedicated 
his magnificent library “in ornamentum patria, 
civiumque suorum perpetuam utilitatem;” and his 
equally illustrious brother made great additions to 
it, and endowed it with an annual revenue for its per- 
petual augmentation, “ne quid vel civium commodo, 


} 
} 





vel urbis decori deesset.” The whole was given into 
the custody of the College of Jesuits at Warsaw, 
“sempiterno jure,” with the express injunction, “ne 
unquam post fata sua hicce thesaurus vel diripi, vel 
loco suo moveri queat,” and on the condition “ ut 
hocce eruditionis sacrarium, omnibus ac singulis die- 
bus ferialibus, ab ipso matutino ad vespertinum tem- 
pus, cuivis vel legendi vel videndi gratia advenienti 
pateat.’’ Let it never be forgotten, when the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburgh is mentioned, by what 
means that library was obtained, and how religiously 
the patriotic intentions of its founder have been ful- 
filled. Well might he write with his own hand, at 
the bottom of the original minute of the inscription, 
from which the expressions above quoted are taken, 
the prophetic phrase “sic vos non vobis !” 

Entomology.—M. Vallot has discovered a new in- 
sect on the leaves of the larch tree, to which he gives 
the name of Adelges larici. Before the leaves un- 
fold, little wrinkled blackish bodies may be seen at 
the corners by the buds, which are the female insects. 
At the end of March they are much augmented in 
size, and when the leaves are quite developed, they 
lay their eggs and die; these eggs are covered with 
little white tufts, under which they or the larve lie 
protected for a time; but in June or July the latter 
may be seen like little black points, and have six 
feet. The eggs are not long in hatching, and from 
the little black points just mentioned, they change 
into green and immoveable bodies, which are the 
chrysalids; the male insect is winged, and the female 
not. In August they retire to the angles of the 
leaves, or the cracks of the barks, where they remain 
torpid till the spring. They do not appear to be in- 
jurious to the larch, and are themselves devoured by 
other insects. 

Moon.—M. Gruithuisen, the indefatigable professor 
of Munich, now publicly declares, that the moon 
has an atmosphere, and, consequently, clouds. He 
says that he has seen annular mountains, which are 
named Eudoxia and Aristotle in his map, covered 
with a number of points, which in anterior observa- 
tions had occupied a different position. ‘These move- 
able points the Professor thinks can be nothing else 
than the clouds in the moon’s atmosphere. 

Cast-iron Pipes—A M. Vicat, correspondent of 
the French Academy of Sciences, has laid before that 
body a method of preventing the accumulation of 
those tuberculous excrescences, which are apt to 
form in cast-iron pipes conveying water. The first 
existence of these excrescences was noticed at Gre- 
noble, in consequence of the diminished flow of 
water from the waterworks, and which, in seven 
years had been calculated to decrease a little more 
than 680 pints per minute. After various efforts to 
prevent this effect of oxydation on the part of several 
chemists, MM. Gueymard and Vicat, chief engineers, 
invented a substance, which they call hydraulic 
mortar, and which, after a trial of two years, has 
proved efficacious. The composition is not given, 
but it is applied in successive coatings as occasion 
requires, with a cannon drag, each coating being al- 
lowed to harden before the application of another. 

Copper.—Attached to the new works belonging to 
Messrs. Vigors & Co., in Cwm Avon, is a tunnel for 
consuming and conveying copper smoke, 1,100 yards 
in length, viz., from the smelting furnaces to the top 
of the high hill towards the north-west, called Mol- 
y-Mynyddau. In this elevated spot the small quan- 
tity, if any, that will escape precipitation, will find 
its way into the air. Few persons, probably, ure 
aware of the immense quantity of copper thus saved 
to the proprietor, which in former times was deposited 
on the neighbouring lands, subjecting him to most 
expensive actions. Ina tunnel not long made by 


-Messrs. Williams & Co., in their works on the Swan- 


sea river, 200 tons of copper were taken out, which 
had been precipitated in the short space of one year 
—the value of this was 2000/., and much was still 
left in the tunnel. Chambers are made in the tunnel 
for attracting the smoke, which is further promoted 
by the use of steam, so that little of it is allowed to 
reach the place of exit till it has deposited in transitu 
all its substance. This material, therefore, which 
not only was formerly lost, but did serious mischief 
to the adjoining lands, thereby entailing lawsuits of 
ruinous expense, becomes now a matter of profit.— 
Merthyr paper. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 
Of the highest Class, and in the choicest States, 
INCLUDING 
A CONSIGNMENT FROM THE CONTINENT, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms 
22, Sune ctnest, oe on MONDAY, Nov. 7th, and Four following 


YHE ASCEN ‘SION of the VIRGIN, by N. 
Schiavoni, India before an Letters—Infant Seviens after 
Carlo Dolci, by R. Morghen—Joseph and Infant Saviour, b 
Longhi—Joseph and Head of Infant Saviour, by Ditto— ? 
Young Philosopher, by W ille—The Madonna, by R. Morghen— 
The Doctors of the Church, by Sharpe, all Proofs before the Letters 
—Dead Christ, by Roullet—St. John Preac shing i in the Desert, by 
Browne—Niobe, by Woollett—Death of Dido, y Bartolozzi—st. 
Cecilia, by Strange—Divina Magdalena, by Ditto— Temple of 
— by Pye—The Battles of Alexander, by Audran—Parce 
Somnum Rumpere, by Strange—Magdalen, by Desnoyers— 
Several of the Works of Sir David Wilkie, Suhscribers’ ‘Copy, 
en India paper—and the Works of other Eminent Foreign oad 
English Artists, in the finest states. 
EARLY ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PORTRAITS, 


Books of Prints and Portfolios, 





DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS By 
Old Franks Calvert Harding 
Dietricy Vickers farley 
SNwaneveldt Cattermole &e. 
Teniers -rout 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
Fine-toned Cremona Violin, by Niolus Armatus, 1629; 
CARVED OGAK FIGURES, STAINED GLASS, &c, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
«* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stoc k. upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 
22, Fleet-strect. 





LODGE’S PORTR Al TS, COPYRIGHT, AND STEELS, 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE a & SON will SELL_BY_ AUCTION, at 
their Sale - No. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Novem. 
ber the 221¢ 


pur STEEL PLATES, COPYRIGHT, and 
LODGES PORTRAITS 


Of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, consisting of 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
by the very first Artists, and in the best state of preservation; 

together = - ithe lew remaining copies of 
Ill. anpoIV. 
Of the Original Pole % dition, large and small paper. 





m=? 





TWO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES AND 
STATIONERY. 
By_ Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 


‘No. 306, High Holborn, on ‘THURSDAY, November loth, 1836, 
and following Day, at - oa ~past 12 o’clock precisely, 
MPRISIN 
OPULAR NOV! ¥ ‘LS by the best Old and 
Modern Writers : inciedies the Works of Scott. Porter, 
Edgeworth, Meeke, Gi Lockhart, Godwin, Shelley, 











Blessington, Marr Y Israeli, Trollope, 
Landon, Hofland- i Modern School 
Books, &c. &c. st 


»f Account, Me- 
morandum, Co ape . &e 
May be vie Wwe “d on Wedr sday, _and Catalog ues had. 


MODERN PICTURES AND W ATER-COLOU R 
DRAWINGS, 
By Messrs. > ‘HRISTIE & MANSON, at hott Gee 4 Room, King- 
reet, St. James’s-square, in lk 
MILE v aluable Collection of W A T E Re COLOUR 
anda S, and some PICTURES, of 
CHARLES HEATH, Esq. 
formed by him for the purpose of ibieteating his’ beautiful Pub- 
lications. ‘They comprise the Works of 














Stothard, J. Hayter, M* Clise, Bostock, 

T g ash, Parris, Meadows, 
Leslie, R. A. Stone, Vickers, 
Uwins, R.A. Boxall, Andre ws, 
Chalon, R.A. E unt, Destouches, 
Stephanoff, Liverserge, Herbert, Faulkner. 


Amone the Pic teres are the Series of Views in Ireland. by 
Creswick—The Ange »inted Hour, the capit 


&e. urther not ice will be ai 





al ty cture by Herbert; 
er 





THE VERY ee A. LECTION OF LTALIAN 








Of WILLIAM YOU N NG OTTL TLE Y, Esq. deceased. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


fully inform the Nobility, © ounoleeeere and Public, that 
in the Spring they will SELL BY AL 
Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, ‘i 
(By order of the Executors,) 
ABOUT FORTY CAPITAL SPECIMENS OF 
The WORKS of GREAT ITALIAN MASTERS, 


The Property of that bighiy-cocomplished and intelligent 
uthor. 
WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, Esq. deceased, 


to whom this c eamtey is indebted for the introduction of so many 
fine Italian Work 
Furthe er particulars will be announced. 
ae ,s OLLECTION OF a TURES 
VODERN ENGLISH ARTIST. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & Mi ANSON respect- 
fully ipform ne Nobility and Public, that in the S pring 
they will SELL CTION, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’ ase 
(By order of the Executors,) 

THE VERY VALUABLE AND WELL-SELECTED 
COLLECTION OF MODERN PICTURES 
Of Sir FRANCIS FREELING, Bart. deceased; 
including capital Specimens of the following favourite and 
distinguished Artists :— 

Etty, RsA. 


TION, at their Great 





Wilson, Robert 
Gaiesbavensh. Leslie, R.A. Mrs. w Carpenter, 
Sir F. Bourgeois, ¢ halon, R.A. Miss Gouldsmith, 
Sir D. Wilkie, RUA. s, R.A Stephanoff, 
Howard, R.A. ry R.A. Bird, 

Jones, R.A. Stanfield, R.A. ood, 

Collins, R.A ‘ococke, Pritchett, 

Cooper, R.A. Ibbetson, Wallis. 


ALSO A FEW PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
Further notice will be given. 
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(© LITERARY GENTLEMEN and Others. 
T The Proprietor of an established Literary Periodical is 
desirous of meeting with a successor as EDITOR and PRO- 

RIETOR, his engagements in business requiring his constant 
P .ption. For further information apply by letter (post paid) 
4, Y. Z.,at Mr. Henry Wilson's, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 
North Piazza, Royal Exchange. 


ADAME TOURRIER (née von Holst), Pro- 
fessor of the Pianoforte and Singin + Tespectfully an- 
uaces that her ACADEMY FOR SINGING in the ITALIAN, 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, will recommence at 
oe Reside 158, New Bond-sitect, on Tharedey. the 17th | 
covember nex and that the Instruction wi ye continue 
Nove Monday and Thursday, from 2 to 4. c 
MONSIEUR TOURRIER, Professor of French and Drawing, 
(Author of the ‘ Model-Book ; or, the Seventy-seven French Les- 
sons,”) hasan ACADEMY FOR DRAWING every Wednesday 
and Saturday, from 2 to 4. 
CON TINEN T— PARIS. 
ESSRS. LOUIS DE PORQUET and 
COOPER, Booksellers, send, weekly, Pupils to Establish- 
ments of Education and Boarding-houses, either in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Calais, Dieppe, Havre, with whom they are in daily cor- 
respondence, and whose Prospectuses may be had, FREE OF 
EXPENSE, between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Librairie 
Francaise et Etrangére, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


RESIDENT AND DAILY GOVERNESSES, PROFESSORS, 
ANI 


















) TEACHERS, NATIVES OR FOREIGNERS. 
TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 

ONSIEUR LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, 
i Bookseller, who has been twenty years a Professor of 
Languages in England, and author of * Le Trésor de l’Ecolier 
Frangais ; or, the Art of Translating English into French at 
Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of Schools, that 
he has numerous applications from EnGuiisn, Frencn, and 
German Governesses, Tutors, and Teachers, in every Branch 
of Education, in want of situations. Monsieur de Porquet’s ex- 
perience as a Teacher, it is considered, enables him to be com- 
petent to judge of the several abilities of the candidates who 
are recommended by him to Schools and Families, FREE OF 

RGE. + 
“a ly if by letter stating full particulars, post paid, or per- 
sonally, between Ten and Four daily, to Messrs. de Porquet and 
Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


© ENGLISH GOVERNESSES. — Ladies 
engaged in Tuition, and perhaps not perfectly conversant 
with the SPEAKING of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, now of 
such importance for filling first-rate situations, may, by a resi- 
dence of three or six months in Paris, obtain that object, and 
several advantageous appointments in families of distinction 
offered to them on their return. Terms for receiving such per- 
sons in highly respectable Parisian seminaries from at the rate 
of 32 to50 Guineas per annum. Accommodations and style of 
living equal to what is charged from 59/. to 80/. in this country. 
For further particulars or prospectus, which 9 | be had gratis, 
apply to Messrs. F. de Porquet and Cooper, Booksellers, 11, 
Tavistock-street, Cov ent-garden. Parties leave once a fortnight 
for Paris. 
r ——— : 
N EIGHT-KEYED COCOA FLUTE, with 
Patent Head, Plates to the C Keys, Double Springs, the 
Keys, Tips, Caps, Sliding Tube, &c. of real Silver, price 
only 5/. 5s,—An_Instrament of the above description, but with 
German Silver Keys, &c., price 2/. 12s. 6¢d-—These Instruments 
are made by experienced workmen of the very best wood, and 
warranted perfectly in tune. ‘To be had of Mr. H. Fentum, 
Professor of the Flute, 17, Northumberland-street Strand. A 
fortnight’s trial allowed.—N.B. Old Flutes taken in exchange. 























Just published, and to be had gratis, 
CATALOGUE of AMERICAN BOOKS, 
comprising a Selection of the WORKS of the BEST 

AMERICAN AU THORS, in History, Biography, Divinity, Law, 
Arts and Sciences, Poetry, &c. &c., for Sale, at the prices 
affixed, by Richard James Kennett, No. 14, York-street, Covent- 
garden, London. , e 

R. Kennett, in returning thanks to his Customers and 
Friends for their patronage, begs to inform them he shall con- 
tinue toreceive, as heretofore, all the latest and best Publications 
as soon as they appear ; and from his arrangements in the prin- 
cipal Cities of the Union, contidently solicits their commissions, 
which shall be executed with the greatest dispatch, and on the 
most economical terms. 








HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 
for NOVEMBER, is published at the Office, 67, Paternoster- 
Tow. Its position in Literature and Politics is sufficiently known. 
AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 

) NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, contains—The Liberal 
Newspapers—Effects of the Reduction of Stamp Duty—Twelve 
Months in the British Legion. By an Officer of the Ninth Regt. 
—An Adventure in Crim Tartary—Agricultural Distress—The 
Writings of Hazlitt. No. I. Life of Buonaparte—Humphrey 

awkins, who could not see things in that light (concluded)— 
Lord Brougham, the Citizens of Edinburgh, and the London 
Ministerial Press—Literary Bulletin for November; &c. &c. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 

The Number for N( Vv EMBER of 
HE SCOTTISH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
(just published,) contains— 

Our Relations with India—Our Menagerie: Literary Lions— 
The Cross-road—Luther under his own Pear-tree—Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise—Gentlemen with Easy Consciences in 
Gracral, and Picture-dealers in particular. By a Respectable 

agabond—A Barbadian Melody — Filicaja— ‘Trade of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island—Cailleach 
duh na Coille, or the Dark Woman of the Wood—Comparative 
Views of the Population of Scotland, with Statements of the Ex- 
cess of Females at different Periods—Sonnets—Advertisements 
—The Powhead Papers. Chap.Il. Touching Malachi Sampson 
and his Beetle—Three of our Teachers—F lowers. 

A few Copies of the five preceding Numbers may still be had. 

Sold by Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row, London; Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 











Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 4s. cloth, 
HE FEMALE STUDENT; or, Lectures to 
A Young Ladies, on Female Education. For the use of 
Mothers, Teachers, and Pupils. By Mrs. PHELPS, late Vice- 
Principal of Troy Female Seminary, America. 
Il. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Frontispiece, Vignette, and two Maps, 





price 5s. 

Tytler’s Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern. ‘To which are added, a Comparative View of An- 
cient and Modern Geography, and a Table of Chronology. New 
edition, corrected and revised. 

Printed for Scott, Webster, & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 


In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth boards; or in morocco binding for School Prizes, price 4s. 6d. 


RENNIE’S SCIENTIFIC ALPHABETS, 
For the Use of Schools and Self-instruction. 


This Series of little Volumes was undertaken with the design of furnishing young learners with plain, easy, 
short, and cheap introductions to the different Sciences, at the same time making them more substantial and trust-worthy in fact 
and inference than has been usually done in introductory works. These little volumes will be found highly useful both in schools 
and to those who wish to acquire the principles of a Science without the aid of a teacher. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, AND OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION, 


THE ALPHABET OF INSECTS, expianatory 
of their Structure, Physiology, and Arrangement. 


THE ALPHABET OF BOTANY, explanatory 


of the Structure and Classification of Plants. 


THE ALPHABET OF GARDENING, ex- 
planetery -' ae Principles of Vegetable Physiology as applied 

THE ALPHABET OF CHEMISTRY, expla- 
natory of the Principles of Chemical Combination, with nu- 
merous experiments. 

THE ALPHABET OF ANGLING, a brief 


Natural History of Fishes, and Instructions in the various Modes 
of taking them, founded on the basis of Science. 


THE ALPHABET OF ZOOLOGY, explana- 


tory of the Structure, Economy, and Habits of Quadrupeds. 





THE ALPHABET OF NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY, explanatory ofthe general Structure and Laws of Matter. 


THE ALPHABET OF MEDICAL BOTANY, 
containing the Natural History and Botanical Description of 
Plants used in Medicine, with their Qualities. 

THE ALPHABET OF NATURAL THEO- 


logy. explanatory of the Existence, Character, and Attributes of 
20a. 


THE ALPHABET OF ELECTRICITY, de- 
tailing the general Laws, Experiments, and History of the Sci- 


ence. By Wm. M. Higgins, F.G.S. 


THE ALPHABET OF PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY, explanatory of the Constitution of Continents, 
s. 


Islands, and Sea: 


THE ALPHABET OF GEOLOGY, the Revo- 
lutions of the Globe, and the Theories by which they are ex- 
plained. By Wm. M. Higgins, F.G.S. 


Published by WM. 8S. ORR & CO. London; and W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 





TO FLOWER CULTIVATORS. 





PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, 


AND 
REGISTER OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price Half-a-Crown ; each containing four coloured Plates of rare, 
beautiful, or curious Plants. 


THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS FIGURES OF 


CLERODENDRUM SPECIOSISSIMUM (Beautiful-scarlet Cle- 


LEPTOSIPHON DENSIFLORUS—2. (Thick-flowered Lepto- 


rodendrum). siphon). 
LEPTOSIPHON ANDROSACEUS—1. (Androsace-like Lepto- | SARRACENIA PURPUREA (Purple side-saddle Flower). 


siphon). 


AND ARTICLES ON 


THE CLIMATE OF HOTHOUSES. 

HINTS ON THE COMMON GARDEN BALSAM. 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF GRAFTING. 
REMARKS ON THE GENUS NERIUM. 


ON THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY, 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


From time immemorial Flowering Plants have been objects of especial care and delight ; but probably 
at no period was there a greater interest exhibited, both as regards the introduction of new ones, or the cultivation of those we 
already possess. With the view of gratifying this taste, arrangements have been made forgiving in the fature Numbers of Pax Ton’s 


MaGaAzine or Botany the earliest in 
species may be seen at the different Nurseries. 


That these valuable introductions may be rendered of general utility, to supply the Flower Cultivator with a guide in selecti 
as well as practical directions for the treatment of the most choice of them, was the object which the Editor and Proprietors 


in view in undertaking the MaGazine or Botany 
The letter- 


ormation respecting the Introduction of New 


lants, and the time when new and rare 


ng, 
had 


ress consists of Botanical descriptions of the Plants figured, the time of their introduction, best mode of culture, and 


other partiontass essential to their perfect growth ; occasional papers of a practical nature, on the treatment of particular tribes of 
Plants, plans of Flower Gardens, elevations of Garden Structures, and descriptions of Utensils and Instruments, and Figures of 

ractical operations, without which it is hardly possible to render intelligible the particular modes pursued in many cases. Eac’ 
Number will also contain a Calendar of the work to be done in each month in the garden, occasional description of the Insects 
which infest Flowering Plants, and the most efficient modes of destroying them. 

Volume I., price 28s. 6d. half-bound in morocco, contains 44 coloured Plates, with numerous Wood-cuts. 

Volume IL., price 32s. half-bound morocco, contains 47 coloured Plates, and 58 Wood-cuts. 


London: WM. 8. ORR & Co. Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS. Dublin: Wm. CURRY, Jun. & CO. 





Just published, 


I. 
FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837. 
By L. E. L. 
Quarto, THIRTY-SIX PLATES, Prices. 


“It must be impossible for any one who is at all endowed with the poetical temperament to take up the wor! 
gradually absorbed by its beauties, and withdrawn, for a happy period, from that external world, which to most of x 
i st not omit to notice the handsome manner in which the publishers have got 
up the volume. The jewel deserves, indeed, to be richly set."’—Literary Gazett 

“This is the third year that this Annual has claimed our notice ; an 


too many subjects of painful contemplation.—We 


Magazine. 


k, and not to be 
f us presents but 


e. 
d it well deserves both notice and commendation.""—British 


It. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FOR 1837. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 


Small Quarto, SIXTEEN PLATES, elegantly bound in white morocco, price 15s. . 
“ We can recommend this volume not only as an elegant present, but as an important addition to our annual literature.”— 


Morning Chronicle. 


“For past years it has been our pleasure to direct attention to this truly Christian Annual. The character and tendency of the 
volume are such as to prefer just claims upon the patronage of the religious part of the community."’— Methodist Mag. 3 
** "The Christian Keepsake’ of last, year surpassed its aristocratic relative in embellishment and literature, and, on comparing 


them, we find that in scenery, in design and engraving, it is this year very superior. 


value in its admirable series of portraits.”"—Ladies’ Mag. 


*The Christian Keepsake’ has an intrinsic 


* It is pleasing to be enabled to say of such a volume, that there is not an article init which does not tend to usefulness. We 
can recommend it as a present to Christian families; and have no hesitation in saying that its effects will be unexceptionably 


beneticial.”"— Erangelical Mag. 


“It is one of the few publications of this class which deserve a place in the library, for the permanent value of the contents, and 


the intrinsic interest of the embellishments.”’— Eclectic Review, 


* The plan of this Annual has been commented on in previous years; its beauty is quite as remarkable this year, if not more so.” 


—British Mag 


*** "The Christian Keepsake’ maintains its character well; its illustrations for the present year far surpass its predecessors." 


Athenaum, 


Itt. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837; 


By AGNES STRICKLAND 


and BERNARD BARTON. 


Small Quarto, SEVENTEEN PLATES, 8s. 
“ This promises to be the most successful of the juvenile Annuals; because its literature is free from the forced and faded style 


abhorrent to children.”"— Ladies’ Mag. 


“ This is a pleasing and instructive companion for the younger branches of our intelligent families; its character is that of an 
elegant and tasteful present for the rising generation.’’— Evangelical Mag. 





FISHER, SON, & Co, London; CUMMING, Dublin; OLIPHANT, Edinburgh. 
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In the press, and to appear speedily, in Six Monthly Volumes, 


post 8vo. 

HE LIFE of =. WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
By J. G. LOCKHA he His Literary Executor. 
Edinburgh : Robert Cin ondon: John Murray; and 

Whittaker & Co. 


day, 8vo. 3s. 
HE HELLEN IC KIN GDOM, 
GREEK NATIO 
GORGE FINDLAY, Esq. of Lyosha, 
Honorary Majorin the Service of His Majesty the King ‘of Greece. 
John we: Albemarle-street. 





and the 





his day, 8vo. 12s. x 
OURNAL fs PASSAG E from the PACIFIC 
o the ATLANTIC 
Crossing the ANDES, peat V Getcending the RIVER MARANON, 
or 


By HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price ; 3s. 6d.¢ loth t boards, 
FEW REMARKABLE EVENTS in the 
LIFE of the Rev. JOSIAH THOMPSON, a Secession 
inister; showing the evil Effects of Voluntary Churches in 
general, and the Secession cr Rated h in the North of England in 
particular. y NATH OLIVER, Esq 
pativinatons, § St. Paul’ sc = hyard, and W puiao-ilane, Pall 





MR. AIN SWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
On the 10th of November, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr. Macrone will publish, 


C R I Cc H T 0 
By the Author of ‘ Rookwood.’ 


MR.COOKE’S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS AND TORIES. 
Just owe in thick 8vo. price 21s, Vol. 1. of aN 
HE HISTORY of PARTY, 
from the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions in the Reign 
of C haries i to the Passing of the Reform Bill. 
yG EORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Life of Bolingbroke,’ 8 Be: 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square 
The present Volume embraces the Era from 1666 to 1714. 
vor 1 will appear early in the Session. 


“his day is published. price 
HE NATU RALIST’S LIBRARY, Vol. XV. 
Conducted by Sir Pd L “i =) ~| JARDINE, Bart. 


THE NATUR, ae MiSTORY nn PARROTS. 
SELF 
Illustrated by Tete ne cect a voloured Plates, from 
rawings by Lear, and Portrait and Memoir of Bewick, by his 
Friend the Rev, Mr, Turner, 
London : 8. Highley, 3: W. H. Lizars, Edin- 
burgh; and W. C ‘urry, jun. 


N. 











Fleet-street : 
& Co. Dublin. 











MALIBRAN, 
On Monday next, the 7th instant, will be published, 
REMIN INISCENCES of MADAME MALI- 
BRAN, No. L., containing Ten Illustrations of the Opera 
of Fidelio, with a Pores rait 
y E. H. WEHNERL. 
Price, Indi paper, 10s. fd.; plain, 7s. Gd. 
To be had of the Proprietor, Mr. .# ili. Vehnerl, 47, Brompton- 
square ; and of Messrs. Porter & right, Booksellers to their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, 60, Pal 





published, 
HE HON. Miss GRIMSTON’S admirable 
arrangement of THE PRAYER BOOK AND LESSONS; 
a New and Pocket Edition, in 2 vols. 32mo., one containing the 
entire Morning Service, and the other the entire Evening Ser- 
vice. Dedicated, by permission of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 
conden : John Hatehard & Son, 187, Piceadilly, Of whom 
may had, also the li ize, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
Price of the Pocket 24s. in mor. elegant ; 21s. in mor. 
plain ; I6s. in neat calf.—Price of the Larger Edition, 35s. in 
mor. elegant; 30s. in mor. plain; 25s. in neat calf. 
















‘gy rics d, price 5y. cloth boards, 
QTaTist STICS of PHRENOLOGY:; 
KJ or, a Sketch of the Progress and Present State of that 


Science in a 
H.C. WATSON, F.L.S. &c. 
By the same Author, as : 

Remarks on the Geographical Distribution of 
British Plants, 6s. 6d. And 

The Botanist’s Guide to the Localities of the 
rarer Plants of England and Wales. 10s. 6d. 

an Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





st published, price 4s. cloth 
OMP ANION fora SICK BED; consisting 
of Selections from Scripture and from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; with appropriate Hymns, adapted to the uses ofa 
Sick Chamber 


oe James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In 2 vols. 8v % aes boards, with a Portrait from a Bust by 
hantrey, a Second Edition of 
Sige iS of the LATE ALEXANDER 
KNOX, Esq. of DUBLIN, M.R.I.A.; containing Letters 
and Essays on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and | 
the Distinctive Character of the Church of England. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 
YHE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.RS., 
late Bishop of pboanck. Ardfert, and Aghadoo, with a 
Selection from his Lette 
y the Rev C THARL ES FORSTER, B.D. 
Formerly Senne stic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpe ‘tual Curate 
of sh-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
hedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
he Life of this exemplary Pre slate, this amiable, accom- 
lished, and pious man, not only tee ms with the most we 
essons of a practical kind for nitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more espec ially in Ireland at the present 
time, but it exhibits one of the most eng gaging 3 and soundly con- 
stituted characters that have ever been delineated for the lasting 
benefit of mankind.”’—Monthly Review. 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards, 2nd edition of 
Thirty Years’ Commependanee between Bishop 
Jebb and ‘Ale pander. Knox, on. DS R.1.A. Edited by the Rey. 
Charles Forster. With Trans. Selene of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





















| Wiegman, Archiv. 


| Published by JI.G.& i 


In 8vo. price 6s. 
VIEW of the MONEY SYSTEM of ENG- 
LAND from the be CONQU EST; with Proposals for esta- 
blishing a Secure pode qeahl Yredit Currenc y. 
By ‘AMES AYLOR, of Bakewell. 
r the, same Author Tr, 
What i is Money? Price 6d. 


Printed for Taylor & a Upper Gower-street. 
Piccadilly, Oct. 31st, 1836. 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
Or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VI. 
Contents. 

I. Trade and Consular Establishments of the Levant. 
Il. Persia—Domestic Manners, Customs, and Habits. 
Il. British Scientific Association—Bristol. 





. State and Tendenc 


V ; of Property in France. 
7. fourss of Local Ju 


cature. 





sul er and the Lady Novelists. 

: 1—The late Revolution. 

X. I sterial Changes in France. 

X. National Education. 

XI. ¢ jomguct of the Government—Peerage Reform. 

»* Nos. 1 to dare still on sale, price 4s. each. 
James Ridgway & Sons, London ; and, by order, through every 

Country Bookseller. 








— s day is published, 
HEN ATURALIST: illustrative of the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms: (to be continued 
Monthly.) With a highly-finished Coloured Engraving, and 
illustrated with Woode ute. 

Conducted by B. MAUND, F.L.S., & WILLIAM HOLL, F.G.S. 

Assisted by several eminent Scientilie Men. 

Contents of No. IV. for NOVEMBER :— 

Melitoea Dia, and Argynnis Aglaia (var.), by S. C. Dale, A.M., 
with a coloured Engra ing- _On the Applic tion of the Prine iples 
of Induction to the nvestigation of the Vegeta ‘ingdom, and 
the Infe rences in Re lation to Natural tate by Robert 
Dickson, PL. == ene Natualiet Abroad ; or, Days in the 
Woods ph Fields : ine cluding i incidental Botanical and Entomo- 
logical Notices, by E. Lees, , &c.—Remarks on the present 
Nomenclature of Britis h Ornitholozy, with a view toits Revision 
and Correction, by the Rev. Orpen Merris—Reminiscences 
ofthe Rhine, Ornithologie al and Entomological—Observations 
on the British Species of Myosotis, by Robert J. N. Streeten, 
M.D.—Phosphorescent Appearanc e of the Sea- Ornitholog 1 
Notes—On the Nests of Birds—Reviews : German Periodicals ; 
ts from Foreign 





















fiir Naturgeschichte—Extrac 
Periodicals. 

London: published by Groombridge, Paternoster-row conerin, 
2s. 6d. $ ; royal oc tavo, 2y.); and may be had of all Booksellers 








TO) BE ( COMPL ETED IN FOUR QUARTERLY VOLS, 
Published this day, in small 8vo. embellished with Frontispiece 
and bg 4 bed — ry from Designs by, Montages Stanley, 

Pr handsomely bound in cl 


H. 
AC RED PHILOSOP nt § of the "SEASONS: 


Being the First of a Series be AER Volumes, illustrative of the 
Pe erfec tions of God in the various Phenomena of the Revolving 


ar. 
By the Rev. HENRY DUNCAN, D.D., Ruthwell. 

The plan adopted by Sturm in his ‘ Re flections’ is so fi ar fol- 
lowed, that the Work contains a Paper for every Day in the 
ba ar, and is thus well suited for stated family reading. While 

»lete with facts and illustrations, drawn from books not gene- 

accessible, the Work is essentially popular, and combines 

instruction on the highest and most important of all subjects 
with the most inte resting scientific details 

The volumes for Spring, Summer, and ‘Autumn, will uppear 
at the commencement of ‘these Seasons respectively, and each 
will be complete in itself, and be sold separately. 

Published by William Oliphant & Son, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. London ; and Curry & Co. Dublin. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SERMONS 


Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
terloo-place. Pall Mall. 











| Sermons preached in 





Wa 
N EWMAN. an Third Volume of Parocutar 
Sermons. By the Rev. JOHN NEWMAN, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel Colle ge. 


SvO. ls, 6d, 
Lately published, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 12. Is. 
Parochial Sermons 


GIRDLESTON E.— Twenty 
(Third Series) on Particular Occasions, for the most part refer- 
ring to Charitable Collec tions. With an Appendix of Notes and 
Illustrations. By the Rev. 1s Girdle stone, M.A., Vicar of 
Sedgley, Staffordshire. ISmo. Ss. 6 

BERrENs.—Twenty-six Village Sermons. by the 
Rev. Edward Berens, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. 12mo. 5s.6d. 

MELvit.—Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in February, 1836; to which are added, 
Great St. Mary’ s, at the Evening Lecture. 
By Henry Melvill, M.A., <r Fellow of St. Peter's Colle ge, Cam- 
bridge. 2rd Edition. 8vo. 

Biuntr.—A Sketch ‘of the Church of the First 
Two Centuries after Christ,drawn from the Writings of the 
Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus inclusive, in a Course of 
Sermons preached before the University of c ambridge, in 
January, 1836. By the Rev. John J. Blunt, late Fellow of St 
John’s College. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

GRESLEY.—Sermons on some of the Social and 
Politic al Duties of a Christian. With a Preface, on the Useful- 
ness of Preaching on such Subjec ts. By the Rev. W. Gre sley. 
M.A., late Student of Christ Church, and Author of * Eccle- 
siastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching.’ 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

m1 - ; - , 

Ocitvirt.—The Divine Glory manifested in the 
Conduct and Discourses of our Lord; Eight Sermons preached 
before She University of Oxford at ‘the Bampton Lecture for 
1836. By Charles A. Ogilvie, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to His 
Grace the Are hbishop of Cante: rbury, and late Fellow of Baliol 

Jollege. 8vo. 7s. 6c 
GLEIG the Soldier’s Help to the Knowledge 
of Divine Truth: a Series of Discourses delivered in the ( *hapel 
of the fiilitary Hospital, Chelsea. By the Rev. G. R. Glei ig, 
Chaplain. 1l2mo. 6s. 

‘CHEVALLIER.—Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, B.D., late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew 
the Great, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathe ‘matics in the Uni- 
eae A o Durham ; and Perpetual Curate of Esk, Durham. 

mo. 6s, 

Fow1Le.—A Second Series of Plain Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. W. Fowle, Rector of Allington, and Perpetual 
Curate of Amesbury, Wilts. 12mo. 5s. 

Lately published, the First Series, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

FuRLONG.—Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the 
Rev. Charles J. Furlong, Vicar of Warfield, Berks; and late 
Curate of Bath Easton, near Bath, 8vo. 8s. * : 
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= es 
In2 vols. avo. price 18s. in boards, the sth e edition of 
SERIES of SERMONS on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS of DOCTRINE and PRACTICE, 
By the late Rev. GEORGE MATHEW, A.M 
Alternate Morning Preacher at ge Parish ( ‘hureh of St. Ja 
p went eer oe Vic at oe ba enwich mee, 
rinted for & ivington, t. Paul's Ch 
Wate wrleo-place, P *all Mall. ania wrebyar, and 


OVID-—SALLUST —CICERO—WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
By “ —_ ev. Be ILLL og T ae ~ he 
rice 6d. b 
XCE RPTA a “OV IDII ME: T. iM. eE PIS. 
TOL®. With English Notes, and an introduc tion, con 
taining Rul or Construing, a Parsing Praxis, 4 
2. In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, the 2nd edition, with Emenda. 
tions, and an Appendix, 
The Bellum Catilinarum of Sallust, and Cicero's 
Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes and an In- 
troduction ; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sa 
By the Rev. W illiam ‘Trollope, M.: 
Printed for J. G. & F. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 











lust. 


awe ngton, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and 





This day is published, in 12mo. price os 
ENC 


en 
HE FR SELF-INSTRUCTOR: e 
the Difficulties and Peculiarities of the French fi 
familiarly explained, in F i ty -twe > Ea y Lessons rench Language 
By BOILEAU, 

aa Author of various Wi ai i on the Frene h Language 

ondon: Simpkin a all, & Co. Stationers’-hz 
‘and J. Wace y, , Broad-stree main al eas 














Just published, 1 * *° EDITION, greatly en! ogg andi improved, 
o. price 9s. 6d. cloth boar¢ 

HE THEORY and PR: ACTICE of COT- 

TON-SPINNING ; or, the Carding and Spinning Master's 

Assist ant. Illustrated by appropriate Engravings 

L ondon = Whittaker & Co.; and J. Niven, ( 






asgow. 


OETHE’S FAUST. —Just published, a new 
Boca beautiful Edition, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 5s., with 

ions of the most diflicult Words and Phrases. To 

whic i are added the two cele -brated Hymns, Stabat Mater and 
Dies ir rw, inthe original, and 1 aGerman Metrical Translation, 
Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street; and E. Wilson, jun. 16, King 

tin m-street, Londen Bridge. " 





























This day i is publishe d, price 5s. si cloth, the 2nd edition o f 
~ ONGS and LY CAL POEMS 
By ROBE RT STORY. 
*.* The first edition of these Songs and L yrical Poems was 
publishe od in the country, and exhausted in less than a fortnight. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent- street. 














This day is publishe d, price 7s. 6d. 

r oa y 
rREATISE on the CALCULUS of 
VARIAT 1ONs, ytcr by numerous Exette ms. 

By RICHARD AB F.R.A.S 

John Rich F ory 3 al Exc 
Of whom may be had, by the ame 
sas rice 7s., the 2nd edition of 
Che Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try; with its application to Astronomy, Dialling, and Trigono- 
metrical Surveying. ? 





‘Author, 





SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price 9s. 6d. enlarged, 

A N E W DICTIONARY, 

neh ASH- LATIN god RF ATIN ~ aa L ISH. 
the Rev. J. NIBLOCK, 
le ~ | Master of ine L ondon High Sei hvol. 

The English Part contains all the chief words and phrases in 
pish lang suage, anda classical Latin version of each word, 
2as above 1000 words and phrases of the purest 
notin any other Dic sega) © ndcontains, Allirregular 
$ of erbs , Genitives, &c. of heteroclite Nouns; All irre- 
ples ; and in the Introduction are inserted, The 
atian Metre 3; Key to Ditto; Poetical Feet and Metrical 
ations; Roman Weights, Measures, and Coins ; Roman 
ace Re. 

er Part may be Ne ad separately, pric 
P rinted a published by A. J. Valpy; pt sold - all Book- 
























selle 

BOYD’s = AM’S ROMAN ANT IQUITIES. 

ew edition, just published, b 
DAM’S ROL AN ANTIQUITIES, with 

qume rous Notes, and improved Indices, by JAMES 
BOYD, -» one of the Masters of the High School, Edin- 
burgh. tii rated by upwards, of One Hundred Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. Price 5s. 6d. in cloth. 





ackie & Son, G neee and Edinburgh ; W. Curry, jun. & Co. 
Dublin ; and Thomas Teg & Son, London. 





Just published, the 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
ARTHEY’S ORATORICAL CLASS BOOK; 
with the Principles of Elocution simplified and illus 
trated by suitable examples ; intended for the use of Public and 
Private Semin: aries. 
Blackie & Son, Glagpow, Edinburgh, and London; and W. 
Caney. jun. & Co. Dublin 





Will be published, on the Ist of December, Vol. I., price 5s., 
—, with the admired Editions of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, 
urns 
YALES and SKETCHES by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; including The Brownie of Bodsbec k, Winter Even- 
ing Tales, Shepherd's Calendar, &c. &c., and several pieces not 
before printed; with aiustrative Engravings, chiefly from real 
scenes. By D. O. HILL, Esq. A. 
. _Vol. IL. on the Ist of Rubeuns 
Blackie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, = London. 








In November will be published, price 9s. cloth, ” 
HE MECHANIC'S POCKET DICTION- 
ARY ; being a Note-Book of Technical Terms, Rules, and 
les, useful i in the Mechanical Arts. By WILLIAM GRIER, 





Civil Engineer. 
This work, be side containing Definitions of Technical Terms, 
embraces full practical details on the construction of Machinery, 
and an extensive collection of ‘Tables for the daily use of prac- 
tical men. It is illustrated by ne 00 Wood Cuts and Steel 
Engravings, and a Portrait of James Watt. 

Just published, by the same Author, a new edition of P 
The Mechanic's Calculator ; ; comprehending Prin- 
ciples, Rules, and Tables, in the various departments of Mathe- 
matic unies ; useful to Millwrights, Engineer 
With Plates and numerous Diagr 
1 excellent work.’ henewum, 
























woe Tie this little and very cheap public ation the author has given 
to the practical man such a body of useful matter as we do not 
believ re be found in any other work.”’. 





.”"—Tyne Mercury. 


ckie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 
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is blished, price, elegantl one crimson silk, 21s. ; , 
This day is pu' ae a price, ae 


vo. India 3 A | 
HE SEPS Ak E for 1837; | 
embellished with Eighteen nih 


ished Fo avings. 
Edited by Lady EMMELINE STU ART WORTLEY. | 
Lon 


: Longman, deh mig & Co. 
—This day is publ published, price, eleg gantly bound, 21s.; India 
‘oofs, 2. 
HE BOO K OF B rE AUT ¥ for 1837; 
with Timetcen pighly-Soished Plat 
Edited by the € BL ESSINGTON, 


London : pa ag hed Orme, & ¢ 


THE CABINET OF MODERN ART. VOL, III, 
On the 15th of Nove »mber will be published, in crown 8vo. (the 
same size as Mr. Rogers’ * Italy’), with 24 Engravings on Steel, 


One Guinea, 
price One uine MODE RN ART, iat 
NIR. 











x 
Mm\HE CABINET OF 
LITER ad SOU‘ 
Edited by ALARIC WA r hs Third Series. 

*,* In selecting the subje ~* for the Embellishments con- 
tained i in the work, the object of the Editor has been to intro- 
duce as many of the most celebrated productions of modern 
British art as possible. In this aim he has been seconded, not 
only b: the Painters themse lves, but by many of the most dis- 
tinguis! ed collectors throughout the country. The following is 
alist of the Subjects and Painters, the plates having been exe- 
cuted, as usual, by the most eminent Engravers of the day :— 

SUBJECTS. PAINTERS. 

The Birth of Venus .+++...0- H. Howard, R. A. 
The Wise Men's Offering - T. Stothard, R./ 
The Morning Bath W. Collins, R. x. 
it Embroiderer -. s. A. Hart, A.R.A. 

La Rosa Parlante < ‘halon, R.A, 
Don Quixotte * 
La Pensierosa 
The Bower of Diana . 
Entry into London of Edw 

the Black Prince with John - 

France 
10. Titus before Jerusalem . 
1). Sabrina in the Hall of Nereus .. 
12. The Muse Erato and Cupid 
13. Cleopatra at Actinm 
4. Peasants of Subiaco 






















ha lnc 


F. P. Stephanoff. 


J. Martin. 

H. Howard, R.A. 

& Stothard, i A. 

G. Jones. R.A 

+» R. Edmonstone & Wood. 


















1. § Ratped the ale * = vaanooss John Chalon, A.R.A. 
16. The Boar that killed onis are 
brought to Venus .... en Rs ee. Westall, R.A. 
17. A View on the Adriatic . Bentley. 
18. A Peasant Girl of Pro . Loseals Robert. 





R. Westall, R 


19. A Cottage Door .. wi 
R. Edmonstone. 


9. The Fantoccini 
2, AG F. 7 ard. 
2. The 2 Welco rome . Parris. 


23. Fountain at Madrid - p. Robe rts. 
24. La Fortunata ...+-..00-- . Fechner. 

By far the larger proportion of oe works have been the 
leading attractions of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution, and are, with three exceptions, elabo- 
rately-executed oil pictures. The lite rary department of the 
volume, which comprises Sketche es and Poems from the pens of 
a variety of distinguished writers, many on subjects connected 
with the Fine Arts, has been prepare a on the plan which ap- 
peared to give such uniform satisfaction in the former series 
#,* Separate Proofs on India paper, before and afterthe lette Ts, 

in portfolios, as usual 
Whittaker 














a-lane. 


& Co. Ave 








e Ist of November was published d, 
HE PICTORI AL BIBLE, Part IX. Price 2s. 
The Work is also penmenes in Weekly Numbers, price 6. 

each ; and the First Volume has been just completed price 17s. 

6d., handsomely bound in cloth 

ee Companion to the ‘Newspaper, No. XLVII. 
Price 6 

The Musical Library, Part XXXII. Price 2s. 

Six Volumes of the Musicau Liprary have been published, 
Three of Instrumental, and Three of Vocal Music, which may 
be had, uniformly bound: the first Four, price 10s. 6d. each, the 
last Two, price 12s. each. Also Three Volumes of the SupPLe- 
MENT TO THE Musica Liprary, price 7s. 6d. 


London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


Under the Superintendenc¢ the Society for the 
seful Rare dge. - 
On the Ist of November was published, 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LY. 
Price 6d. : vs 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLVI. Price 1s. 6d. 
Six Volumes are now completed, and may be had uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. eac nar 
The Gallery of Portraits, No. LIV., containing 
Portraits and Memoirs. of Hume, De wiTT, and Hamppen. 
Imperial 8vo., price 2s 
London: C Reviea Kni zht & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. with 1 numerous 
oodcuts. from original designs, 
HE GOSSIP’S .WEE K. 
“These are two very de Hahtfal volumes. The woodcuts 
which adorn the work have as much i ace and poetry as the 
tales they illustrate....Our ‘Gossip’s Week’ is one of the most 
charming we have past for a long—a very long while." —Literary 
Gazette, July 2, 1836. 















Difiusion of 














: By the same Author, | 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, &c. 2 
Post 8vo. 21s 
London : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row; and J. Rodwell, 
New Bond-street 


vols. 





ust published, 
N HISTORIC ‘AL ACCOUNT of the CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATION of the ot One. and of the PRO- 
GRESS of DISCOVERY in the r. ACI CEAN, from the 
Voyage of MAGELL an. to the Be 


XI 
EDINBURGH ve ‘Br N b. rT i IBR ARY. 

In One Volume, containing 196 paces, and illustrated by a 
Portrait of Cook, engraved by Hershargh after Dance ; a Fac- 
simile of his Observations of the " sin 1769; and 
Twenty-one highly-finished t odllcbe » son: Price 5s. 
in cloth boards. 

*+* This Volume exhibits the History of Maritime Enterprise 
in one of the most interesting Re ‘gions of the World, during a 
Period of more than two centuries and a half. It contains, be- 
sides many others, Narratives of the Voyages and Adve nture sof 

asco Nunez de Balboa, the discoverer of the Sout h 
gellan—Quiros—Schouten and Le Maire—Tasman ~-Commodore 
Anson— yron—Wallis— ret, and Bougainville. The Ac- 
count of Captain Cook's Voyages is ample and comprehensive, 
and is very fully illustrated trom the Works of recent, English 
and French Navigators ; and in the Memoir of his Life is embo- 

ied some valuabie information, for which the Publishers are 
indebted hed by Oliver & Boyd his * any: h; and Simpkin, M 

y Oliver urg. an 1m, ar- 
shall & Co, Loudon en 


























This day is published, 4to. price 10s. 6d. with Plates, 

N. the DISEASE of the HIP-JOINT 
y WILLIAM COULSON, 

Consulting Sw 


Surgeon to the General Dispensary; Fellow of the Royal | 
Medical Chirurgical Society ; Member of the Hunterian So- 
ciety; and C oxresponding Member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Berlin 
London: T homes Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
DR, PHILIP ON ME —— KY. 
12mo. cloth boards, 3: 
O* the INFLUENCE of MIN NUTE DOSES 
of MERCURY, combined with the appropriate Treat 
ment of various Diseases xi restoring the Functions of Health, 
and the Principles on which it depends. 
By A. P. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E., 
Nk, Renshaw, Medical Books«ller to ra King’s 
Stran 








Londo 








College, ¢ 
ust acai in 3 vols. royal Svo. price 6/. 6s. 
N E DICAL BOTANY; or, Illustrations and 
4 Descriptions of Medicinal P i; ants ; comprising a Popular 
and Scientilic Account of Poisonous Vegetables, illustrated by 
‘Two Hundred Engravings, beautifully coloured from Nature. 
By JOHN STEPHENSON, M.D. and J $s CHURCH 
IL 4 F.L.S. New Edition, edited by Gl 
-L.S., Professor of Botany in King’s College, s 

figures are equal, if not supe rior, to those of any other 
bot ul periodical.”’—Loudon's Gardener's Mag 

“ This new edition, greatly improved in v alue, and reduced in 
price, will be a most ace eptab le present to the botanical student, 
and the lover of bot %% Johnson's Review 














ry in general.”’—Dr. 
The price is amazingly moderate , and the work de serving of 
every encouragement. eal as 
A very excellent w 
London: John : hare rh Prim 
ick svo. vol. 


TRE ATISE on the DISE ASES of the EYE. 
By W. LAWRENCE, PF. 
aan to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“We earnestly recommend this able and interesting work to 
the perusal o ry surgeon, and every student of medicine. 
—Edinbur gh Medic ral and Surgical Journal. 

A most vz panes addition to British surgery. 
and Surgical Jour 

John re hurchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, price 7s. RAL 
HE ECONOMY of HEALTH, or the 
STREAM of HUMAN LIFE, from the Cradle to the 
Grave ; with Reflections, Moral, Physica pate Philosophical, on 
the Septennial Phases of Human Existenc 
By JAMES ans IN, M.D., Physici ian “Ext. to the King. 
y the same Author, | 

2. The infasnes of Tropical Climates on Euro- 
pean Constitutions. 5th edition, price 18s. boards. 

3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 
of the Stomach and Bowels, as the Source of various Diseases, 
mental and corporeal. 9th edition, price 6s. 6« 

t. Change of Air; or Pursuit of Health, through 

ance, Switzerland, and Italy. New edition, greatly enlarged, 
price 8s. 6d. ighley, 32, Fleet-street. 


n the 22nd of November will be published 
HE “ME DICAL ALMANACK;; or, C 
of Medical Information, for the Year 1837. 
Containing, in addition to all the necessary and usual Infor- 
mation of an Almanack, an Account of the British Medical 
Corporations, with their Regulations, &c.—the British, Medical 
Charities, with their Medical Officers, I s of Admission, Ope- 
ration, &c,—a List of the British Medical schools, with the ir 
Lecturers. Hours of Lecture, an eets &c.—an ‘Account of the 
various Medical Societie So the 3 } al Institutions of Franc e, 
with their Regulations, Me rs, &c.—the German Uni- 
versities, Medical Statistics, Me dical Chronology, &c. &c. The 
whole intended asa ‘Summary of Information, useful not ouly 
to Members of the Medical Profession, but to the public in 
general, in reference to Medical Institutions. 
London: printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
George ——4 oe r Hall, Ludgate-street. 
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in the 22n¢ yer will b sublished, 
HITE'S COs LESTIAL LAS; or, a New 
and Improved EPHEMERIS for the Year 1837; con- 
taining the Heliocentric and Geocentric Places of the Old and 
New Planets, the Eclipses, Occultations, Tide Tables, &c. Also, 

A COMPLETE ALMANACK, 
Toge | with an Appe ndix of selec Agronamic 
OLINTHL S GREGORY, Ya ad 
Siabien yf Mathematics in the Royal. , oe ademy, 
Woolwich ; andone of the Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwic 
This work is especially intended for the use of Practical Astro- 
homers and seamen, and of Teachers of the Uses of the Globes 
Astronomy. It has been annually published 
y extensively circulated for nearly ninety years, and 
has been greatly improve sd since it has been in the hands of the 
present Editor. It comprises what is most essential to an Ephe- 
meris, while it exhibits much that is not to be found in any 
other, whether British or Foreign. The additional sheet of 
Tables is calculated greatly to augment its value ; some of them, 
as those of Semi-duration Arcs, of Amplitudes, and of Hour- 
Angles and Altitudes, when the Heavenly Body is on the Prime 
Vertical, being carried out to a greater extent than is usual in 
bake of Na 

om 











al Table 3. 


















gation. 
res d for the ompany of Stationers, and sold by 
hill, at their » Ludgate-street. 


CABIN 





OF BIOGRAPHY. 
p. 8vo. with Xignatto Title, price 6s. 
cloth, Vol. L. 
7 
IVES of the most E minent LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC be of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Forming Vol. 84 of Dr. Lardner s Cabinet Cyclopadia, 
And containing the Lives ‘of st. Columba, (the Introduction of 
Christianity and of Civilization into North Britain) ; Alfred the 
Great, (English Civilization in the Ninth Century); Chaucer; 
John Heywood, (the Origin and Early History of the English 
Stage); and Spenser. 


TE T 
This day is published, in fey 
in 














Lately published, 

Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of 
Spain and Portugal. Vols. I. and IL. 

Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen. Vols. I. to ITI. 

Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. Vols. I. & II. 

Lives of British Military Commanders. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. he 

Lives of British } 
Southey, Esq. Vols. I. to IIL. 

Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, 


Esq. 1 vol. 
London: Longman & Co,; and John Taylor & Co. 








Naval Commanders. By Robert 
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ILVER TEA SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
SONS, have the pleseure to pubmit bn rices of the 
following x PYeTE ERNS of SILVER 1 co ra “EESERYV icrs 
which have been generally approve’ ie “the ia of either is new 
and elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 










COTTAGE PATTERN. MELON PATTERN. 
es, & 2. d. oz. £. 8. d. 
Tea Pot (strong) ..23} 12 0 0 | Tea Pot (strong) 1260 
Sugar Basin, gilt ..12} 616 0 | Sugar Basin..... 720 
Cream Ewer, gi!t at 410 0|Cream Ewer . 418 0 
Coffee 15 6 6 


20t eeeceeee2d 15 0 0 | Coflee Pot «.. 
Complete £38 6 0 | Complete £39 12 6 


A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Comphill, London, oppo- 
site the Bank of Eng sland. 


I OR IN DIG TION, AND NERVOUS 8 SEN SAT 10NS. 
re y 7 

MOWERS’ DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS, 
are recomme ended for all that class of complaints, whic h 

are occasioned by a loss of tone, or deficient action of the diges- 
tive organs; as impaired appetite, a sense of pain in the stomach 
sating, flatulence, he artburn, acid eructations, affection of 
i and sight, nervous irritability and depression, &co— 
Tonic Pills are compounded with a view to strengthen 
the tie restive crgans. ‘They have now been more than twenty 
years before the Public, and have been honored with the ap- 
proval of eminent medic al practitioners. and the patronage of 
numerous distinguished individuals. ‘They do not contain a 
particle of Mercury or Antimony, and require no particular 
caution or restraint “during their us 
Sold in 2s. ¥d., 4s. 6d., anc is. 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London, and (authen- 
ticated by his name and address in the accompanying stamps, 
and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on the labels,) 
may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; and of most 
respectable Druggists and Medicine Venders throughout the 


Kingdom. 
My Asve tU, a ROUSILLON RED WINE 
Vino diffugiunt mordaces Cure. 


The Proprietors of the Gray's Inn Wine Establishment beg to 
announce to their Friends and the Public, that after strict 
examination of this wine, of various vintages, and at all ages, 
rom one to twenty years old, they have determined upon 
idopting and giving it ‘their strongest recommendation, as well 
wor thy (both in quality and price) to take its stand among those 
in general consumption in this ¢ ountry. ‘They had indeed been 
long convinced of the suitable qua sof many of the French 
wines, comparatively unknown in England, for this purpose ; 
but the heavy and unequal tax: ition created by the Methuen 
‘Treaty in 1703, amounting almost to a prohibition of their con- 
sumption, operated as a check to anything like a general know- 
ledge of their variety and usetulnes 

This prohibition, inimical alike to "the interests and good feel- 
ings of both England and France, continued until the year 1831, 
when the English government determined on the equalization 
of the duties on the wines of France and Portugal, and in that 
year the measure passed into a law. This obstacle removed, a 
new field was at once opened for the e mployment of c neon pe | 
exertion : it gave a strong stimulus tothe wine growers ot France, 
and encouraged th to enter into competition with their 
hitherto more favoured brethren of the Peninsula; they having 
long felt confident, t whenever they were plac ed. on the 
same footing, tl their wines would fully justif 
them in makin ? ; for as Dr. Henderson, in his wor 
on wine, says, “the French territory furnishes some of the best 
specimens Of wine in each class, and unquestionably excels 
every other region of the globe in the manufacture of red wines 
in particular.’ 

Similar feelings induced the Proprietors of the Gray’s Inn 
Wine Establishment to turn their attention to this object; and 
the result of their inquiries convinced them that the best wines 
of Rousillon, but more particularly that from the estate of 
Masdeu, possesse ed all the requisite qui alities ‘or British con- 
sumption, This is a red wine, having all the characteristics of 
Port as to fulness and vinous properties, combined with that 
de licacy of flavour, high aroma, and exquisite bouquet, which 
the peculiar distine tions of the wines of France. 

Cc yrus Kedding’s particular description of this wine, in the 
second edition of his work on Modern Wines, page 136-7, is too 
well known to need quotation. 

Still, notwith standing the ir favourable opinion of this wine, 
the Proprietors, naturally je ealous of the e estab lished reputation 
of their lirm, w iling to risk it b 












"Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 





















































» unwilling introducing an article 

ch had never yet endured the test of practical and personal 

ence as to the effects the climate of England n right pro- 

on it,and the most prompt measures were adopted to 
ascertain that fi ct. 

In October, 1833, a few sample pipes arrived in this country, 
part of which were purchased; and when the first cargo came 
mn September, 1834, per the Astrea, Captain Golder, from Port 

endrés, ten pipes were immediate sly bottled with every atten- 
Me the e xperiment deserved, that its progress might be watch- 
ed, its nature ascertained, and its qualities fully developed. 

The result of this experiment (an experiment the proprietors 
elieve contined to their house alone) has been most favourable. 
: the first year much improvement took place, but it had not 
yet arrived at that maturity which would warrant them in in- 
troducing it to the public; but another year’s ordeal has pro- 
duced an article equal to some of the most expensive wines of 
the French market. It is in brilliant condition, with a tirm 
crust; may be moved without the slightest injury; and the 
nobility and publie in general are respe ctfully invited to pass 

their judgment on it at the vaults of their establishment. 

The Proprietors, therefore, having, from their practical expe- 
rience, the fullest confidence in the intrinsic merits and improv- 
ing qui ‘alities of this wine, have made arrangements with the 
growers for a permane, nt supply of the best “quality that Rou- 
sillon produces; and, in pow m -r to distinguish it from second 

growths and othe r common red wines of the south of France, it 
has been determined to designate it by the title of * Masdeu,’ 
this being the name of the principal estate upon which it is 
grown: in the same manner that the first growth clare ts receive 
their denomination from the vineyards of * Lafitte,’ * Latour,’ 
and ‘ Chateau Margaux. 

They are now landing a parcel of 50 pipes at the London 
Docks, ex Les Deux Jules, Captain Gugne n con Port Vendrés, 
part of which are being Cleared hom are warranted to be 
of equal quality to those which have be« : in Dottle apearte 
of two years, and the same results may with confidence be 
antic ipated. 

The Proprietors, in conclusion, regret the nec essity of caution- 
ing the public and the country wine-merchants against a com- 
mon red wine shipped at the port of Cette, w hich has been, in 
many instances, surreptitiously imposed upon the wine-mer- 
chants, and through them, unknowingly, upon the public, as 
the genuine Masdeu, to which it has no more affinity than the 
port wine produced in Figueira has to the highest quality of the 
vineyards of the Alto Douro. 


Cash prices as under. Country orders must contain remit- 
wna or references in London. 
Hampers, ls. per dozen ; Bottles, 2». perdozen. 

Per Pipe, | Per Hogshead. | Per Qr. Cask. | Per Dozen, 
£66. | £33 10s. £16 l6s, 23s. 
The old crusted, per the Astrea, bottled Sept. 1834, 32s. per doz. 
23, High Holborn, GEORGE HENEKEY & Co, 
Note.—W ine-merchants supplied at the market price. 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 


MR. BENTLEY 8, New Burlington Street, Nov. 4, 1836, 
° 
Is preparing for immediate Publication the following NEW WORKS. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits from Original Paintings, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE. OF 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 


Epitep sy LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published; a MEMOIR of the COURT of GEORGE.L., by Lapy Monracu. 
The Noble Editor has also prefixed a LIFE of the AUTHORESS; Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes will be added, and THE SUPPRESSED, PASSAGES RESTORED. 








. ae . In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By ord ofvagerbes ees With Portraits of the Duke of Wellington, Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
yr yin os te pec _ . " Right Hon. George Canning, and Earl Grey. 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to the SHORES of ENGLAND 
the ARCTIC OCEAN, in 1833, 34, and 35. im enna aS a 
Under the Command of Captain BACK, R.N. U N D E R S E Vv E N A D M I N I S T R AT I O N 8. 
By RICHARD KING, Esq. M.R.C.S. &c., Naturalist to the Expedition.—( Now ready.) By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 


Mr. Morier’s New Work. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ABEL ALLNU T T. 
By the Author of ‘ Hass1 Basa, ‘ Zonzras,’ ‘ AYEsHA,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 


By Dr. MILLINGEN. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


THE REVOLUTIONS of SPAIN from 1808 to 1836, 


By W. WALTON, Esq. 





In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, to be completed in about Ten Parts, to form Five handsome Volumes, Part I. tobe published immediately, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By M. A. THIERS. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes from the most Authentic Sources. 
This Work will be printed uniformly with ‘ James’s Naval History of Great Britain,’ ‘ Bourrienne’s Memoirs of the Emperor Napoleon,’ &c., and will be 


Embellished with Portraits of the most Distinguished Characters, and Views of all the great Events which occurred during that memorable Epoch, 
Captain Chamier’s New Naval Story. 


n 3 vols, post 8vo 


THE ARETHUSA. 


By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘Ben Brace,’ ‘THE Lire or a Sartor,’ &c. 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW WORK. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
, In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. ¢ 
JACK B R A G. THE BIVOUVA OC, 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
Author of ‘ Maxwell,’ *'The Parson’s Daughter,’ ‘Sayings and Doings,’ &c. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates, 


Excursions in the Abrusst and Porthern Provineers of Paples, 


By tHE HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 


New Work by the Author of ‘The Munster Festivals,’ New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Heiress.’ New Work by the Author of ‘ Sydenham,’ §c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. . In3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. | THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. oo, ot a eee. 
By the Author of ‘The Munster Festivals,’ &c. By the Author of ‘ The Heiress,’ ‘ Agnes Serle,’ &c. By Witt1am Massey, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


NARRATIVE OF 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


By the RIVER NIGER, in the Steam-vessels Quorra and Albudkah, in 1832, 33, § 34. 
By MACGREGOR LAIRD, and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, Survivine Orricers oF THE EXPEDITION. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
Mr. Washington Irving’s New Work. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A S T O R I A. 


By the Author of ‘Tue Sketcu Book,’ ‘Tue Atnampra,’ &c. 
“The most finished narrative 


" e of a series of adventures that ever was written, whether with regard to plan or execution. The arrangement has all the art of fiction, yet without any apparent 
sacrifice of truth or exactness. The composition we are inclined to rate as the chef-d’euvre of Washington Irving.”"— Spectator. 


MAJOR SKINNER’S NEW WORK. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT.’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY OVER- A RESIBENCE IN FRANCE; i. 
! With an EXCURSION up the RHINE, and a SECOND VISIT to 
= . LAND TO INDIA, SWITZERLAND. 
By Way of Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, and Mesopotamia. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. 
By MAJOR SKINNER, 3ist Regt., Author of ‘ Excursions in India,’ &c, i ag 
a Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
By COUNT EDOUARD DE MELFORT. NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 





























London : JAMES Homers, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane Published eve : ENA ICR 9. Catheri sat cee ant 
lp Sp : - ry Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders,—Agents: forScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Brudfute, Edinburgh ;for InELAND, W, F. Wakeman, Dublin: forthe ContINENT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris. 
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